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SELECTED INTIMATE PAINTINGS 
BABCOCK GALLERIES - 38 East 5/th St, N.Y.C. 


CARMINE DALESIO, DIRECTOR 
December 7 - 31 
Ryder Twachtman | Barnet McCoy 


Homer Cropsey Brecher Elias Newman 
Eakins Wyant Costigan Orr 

Blakelock Whistler Daniel Rosenfeld 
Inness Duveneck Friedman Weston 
Hassam Robert L. Newman | Jackson Wilson 
Hawthorne Eilshemius | Liberte Wolf 


Sculpture by Maurice Glickman 


== 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES :—Two exhibitions of an- 
cient Chinese paintings have brought 
this area a feast where there is usu- 
ally famine. Kenneth E., Foster, chair- 
man of art at Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, spread the first table in that 
institution’s gallery at Claremont, Nov. 
1, with a 60-painting exhibition which 
is on view to Dec. 18. Four days later 
Henry Trubner, curator of Oriental art 
at Los Angeles County Museum, open- 
ed his show there, to Dec. 5, of 46 
paintings, numerous woodblock prints 
and some choice pottery from Han to 
Ming times. The museum published a 
handsome illustrated catalogue. 


Foster staged a scoop in securing 
from the Fu-pao Collection, Wu Hsi, 
China, The Procession of Tribute-Bear- 
ing Missions hand scroll by Ch’iu Ying 
(1492) which shows, in exquisitely 
drawn detail, groups of emissaries from 
conquered nations bearing gifts to the 
emperor. Its neighbor is the lovely 
Spring Festival scroll from the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


Among top items in the Los Angeles 
Museum’s show are The Hundred Wild 
Geese hand scroll, lent by the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts; a beautiful 12th-13th 
century Mountain Landscape hand 
scroll (artist unknown) from the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City (a generous lender to both ex- 
hibitions) and Mist Over the River 
(also unattributed), a hand scroll in 
Southern Sung style, from the Phila- 
delphia Museum, 

Both exhibitions contain work of a 
quality seldom seen on this coast. 


* * * 


Raphael Soyer’s first West Coast ex- 
hibition, at AAA, Beverly Hills, closed 
yesterday, This reviewer was deeply im- 
pressed by Soyer’s ability to create 
strong, beautiful paintings, contempo- 
rary in feeling, within a_ traditional 
framework. 

A similar combination turned up in 
the paintings, drawings, monotypes and 
engravings by Federico Cantu, shown 
last month at Mid-20th Century Art. 
Cantu, whose first exhibitions were held 
here in the ’20’s, lives in Mexico City 
and is one of the few good contempo- 
rary artists to essay traditional Chris- 
tian subjects. His Madonnas, Christ- 
Child and angels are Mexican and they 
act out the sacred incidents in Mexi- 
can landscape. This is no forced re- 
gionalism—Cantu shows too much re- 
spect for Italian Renaissance tradition 
for that. 

* * * 

The Copley Galleries are showing a 
large exhibition of paintings by Yves 
Tanguy through Mid-December. The 
Modern Institute of Art, Beverly Hills, 
had an interesting Roots of Contempo- 
rary Art exhibition, consisting of ob- 
jects from many periods and cultures, 
last month, and is presenting 500 Years 
of Master Drawings to Dec. 12. Actor 
Vincent Price, a discriminating draw- 
ing collector, gave a gallery talk at the 
latter show. In addition to its Chinese 
exhibition, the County Museum last 
month showed a large private collec- 
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Paintings by 
KEITH SHAW 


WILLIAMS 


Through Dec. I! 
Grand Cental Art Galleries, Inc. 
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A Sigh and a Snort 


Sir: I enclose a belated ballot on the 
controversial jury question. I add one 
critic to the jury of artists to leaven the 
artists’ prejudices and preferences. 

It is encouraging to note that crafts- 
manship and paint quality have been let 
out of the dog-house to which they were 
consigned by the critics with strong mod- 
ern leanings. But please instruct your 
art reviewers to look up the definitions 
of “sensuous” and “sensual,” the former 
expressed by a sigh, the latter by a snort. 


—GEoRGE LEAR, Philadelphia. 


A Temporary Omission 

Sir: I could not find the usual article 
by Evelyn Marie Stuart in the Nov. 1 
Dicest. I hope it was no fault of yours 
that she was left out, as I consider that 
one article worth the price of my sub- 
scription. Also, Eleanor Jewett, critic of 
the Chicago Tribune, tells me she looks 
for Stuart’s article the first things and 
hopes her pithy, sensible writings will ap- 
pear in book form. Again—Evelyn Marie 
Stuart and Albert T. Reid are the best 
in your magazine. We enjoy your edi- 
torials, too. 

—H. C. HorrMaster, Traverse City, Mich. 


When She Returns 


Sir: I enjoy the DIGEST very much, but 
find it necessary to drop my subscription 
for a while. I hope by the time I get back 
to it, the artists will have discovered that 
they are a part of the Universe and that 
the laws of thinking, feeling and con- 
duct apply to their world the same as to 
that of anyone else. Then they will be 
willing to study in other fields of think- 
ing, and there will be no more confusion 
in the art world than there is in the 
world of music, literature or political sci- 
ence—in which there are such things as 
basic truths. . . . Thanks for a year of 
pleasant reading. 

—ELLina Rice Fox, Burke, Virginia. 


Excellent Coverage 


Sir: The Dicsst is the one indispensible 
magazine for an artist or amateur in art 
—fair in its criticism in regard to tradi- 
tional as well as experimental art, and 
excellent in its coverage of current shows. 

—BeTH CrEERY HAMM, New York City. 
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Chicago Right Wing 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:—A delightful spoof by Mar- 
shall D. Smith at the ersatz Modernism 
that has been cluttering the official 
American art scene from coast to coast 
for three or four years is being view- 
ed with glee-by visitors to the 28th an- 
nual exhibition by artist associates at 
the Chicago Galleries Association. 


Mr. Smith calls his canvas simply 
“Art.” Scene is an art gallery, and 
central figure is a serious-minded young 
woman, with a frown of concern on 
her brow, standing in front of a Mod- 
ernistic painting made up wholly of 
two curved lines facing each other. The 
lines are frustrated, maybe, in an at- 
tempt to interlock, symbolic, it could 
be, of earthly marriage. Or they may be 
doing their modest best to suggest some 
sort of spiritual espousal—even some 
“far off, divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves.” A stupid male 
visitor has given it up and passed. on 
to the next picture, but not Mr. Smith’s 
thirsting heroine. 


The show, assembled annually by 
Harry Engle, director of the galleries, 
with something of an eye to the Christ- 
mas shopper, is conservative, making 
a perfect setting for the Smith satire. 
It should have a blue ribbon, but the 
committee who awarded the azure hon- 
ors, four of them, was serious-minded, 
and couldn’t bother with anything so 
frivolous. 

They attached the four ribbons, each 
accompanied by a $100 bill, to Rudolph 
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F. Ingerle’s Moonlight in the Smokies, 
William Hallquist’s Barnyard, Antonin 
Sterba’s Portrait of an Etcher and a 
decorative bit of sculpture, Mimi by 
Alvin Meyer, which would do for a 
frontispiece for a printed text of “La 
Boheme.” 

Ingerle’s Moonlight in the Smokies is 
one of the best of a lengthy series of 
landscapes in a region he has adopted 
for his own, just as Frank Dudley has 
adopted, closer to Chicago, the Indi- 
ana Dunes. Dudley is exhibiting a char- 
acteristic Drifting Sands. 

Hallquist’s Barnyard is a faithful, 
though somewhat trite report of the 
rural mid-west—a region emerging into 
something resembling the aristocratic 
with the Presidential victory of Tru- 
man of Missouri. Barnyard is more 
than matched by Walter Krawiec’s 
farm scene, Berning’s Team. Krawiec’s 
farm is beginning to rival seriously his 
circus, of which he is the Chicago 
master, 

Sterba’s Portrait of an Etcher is the 
outstanding portrait of the exhibition, 
unusually scanty in this department, 
with favorable mention due also to 
Oskar Gross’ elderly Pessimist and 
Nordica D’Orsay’s aristocratic blonde 
girl in a blonde setting, Tea for Two. 

The supply of blue ribbons gave out 
before the judges got around to the 
still life department. Macena Barton’s 
elaborate composition, The Old Clock, 
recently completed, hedged by such 
other objects as a pipe, books, shells, 
a pewter decanter and goblet (a man’s 
treasures) is easily first. 

Other still Jifes of distinction are 


Oscar D. Soellner’s Corn and Cabbage, 
Julius Moessel’s Flower Bed with but- 
terflies and Leo A. Marzola’s End of 
Summer, a composition of autumn 
fruits and vegetables. 

Edward Withers of Hollywood, who 
recently completed at the Chicago Gal- 
leries a sensational show of ornamental 
nudes, lingers for this group show with 
a beautiful and dreamy Pas de Deux 
in a forest, oddly suggestive of some- 
thing Watteau might be doing in Cali- 
fornia in 1948, if this were his era. 


Lipton Presents Girard 


Last month the Librairie Lipton at 
719 Lexington Ave., N. Y., opened an art 
gallery which is known as the Galerie 
Lipton. Paintings are presented infor- 
mally around the book shop. It is the 
intention of this gallery to show con- 
temporary French artists. 

Andre Girard, now living in America, 
is the first artist presented. Girard’s 
show includes book illustrations, oils, 
decorations for phonograph albums, and 
oils painted on several thicknesses of 
superimposed glass in order to suggest 
a three dimensionality. 

Girard says that his influences are 
Bonnard and Rouault, and both run 
strongly through his work. On the 
whole, he keeps these two very different 
influences apart—his still-lifes and room 
interiors suggest Bonnard, his religious 
subjects recall Rouault. Although Gir- 
ard has neither the love of things pleas- 
ant of Bonnard nor the intense emo- 
tional understanding of Rouault, he has 
used both influences to produce some- 
thing of his own.—JOHN BERNHARDT. 
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American 19th Century Paintings 
HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL 


North Conway by J. F. Kensett, N.A. Oil on Canvas, 22x16. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


150 Lexington Avenue at 30th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Yuletide Gifts 


C BEING A NATURAL LAW that like attracts like, some of 
your friends must share your active interest in art. Also, 
age-old tradition has accustomed us to desire to give at 
Christmas tokens of our affection to those closest to us—a 
gesture that cements friendship and softens the hard edges 
of competitive living in these uncertain times. As a fit means 
of carrying on this beautiful tradition, may I suggest that 
you express your common ties with an art-minded friend by 
giving him a subscription to THe Art Dicest for Christmas. 

You will be making, of course, two presents in one—a gift 
to your friend and a gift of extended readership to the 
Dicest, thus widening the field of art appreciation in Amer- 
ica. Inserted in this issue you will find a convenient Christ- 
mas subscription blank. Won’t you use it? Christmas cards, 
bearing your name, will be mailed to your friends. 


Tempest on the Potomac 


T WAS IN THE CARDS, but somehow I am sorry that it had 

to happen to such a valuable group as the Artists of 
Washington and Vicinity. 

Anyway, the fat is in the fire down in Washington—and 
in order to pull it out, slightly singed, there are two parts 
to the Third Annual Exhibition of Washington and Vicinity 
artists, at the Corcoran Gallery through December. 

It seems that jurors Dorothy Grafly, Walter Stuempfig, 
Jr., and Willis F. Woods looked at approximately 1,000 sub- 
missions by about 400 artists, and selected just 20 items for 
exhibition, Out of 18 possible awards, they found only one 
piece worthy of the honor. The protests from artists and art 
organizations were voluble. As a result, Hermann Williams, 
Jr., Corcoran director, agreed to a Salon des Refuses, and 
Washington business firms, stirred by civic pride, have made 
up a purse for a special purchase fund. 

Meanwhile, the jury has issued a calm and sobering state- 
ment: “The business of being an artist is a serious one. 
Thousands of people in the United States are painting. Only 
a few of them are artists. These few are scattered all over 
the country. 

“Within the past ten or fifteen years, there has been such 
an increase in the number of amateurs that their work con- 
fuses the art issue both for the public and the art juryman 
who must sift from innumerable paintings of little merit, a 
handful that will stand a rudimentary test of craftsmanship. 

“If the Washington and Vicinity Exhibition indicates a 
trend, it points up the existence of two poles in American 
art today—the art of the amateur, which occasionally has 
flashes of intentive originality, and the art of the skilled pro- 
fessional. Between the two poles lies a vast waste of medi- 
ocrity and imitation. If a regional exhibition is to be judged 
on the basis of quality, the: accepted works will be found 
in the first two categories. 

“The over-balance of the mediocre, however, is becoming 
so alarming and is so detrimental to art and artists in their 
relation to the public, that the jury feels its duty is to throw 
its weight on the side of honesty and knowledge.” 

There are two points about the Washington decisions that 
throw the whole controversy into national significance. First, 
the statement of the jury recalls the manifesto of James Plaut 
last winter when he changed the name of his organization 
from modern to contemporary. It is something of a sequel 
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to his action, additional evidence of the general dissatisfac- 


tion with prevailing standards of performance. When this 
reaction against hasty expressionism and sloppy technique 
reaches into regional shows, it is past time when artists of 
professional standing should look to their thought-content 
and craftsmanship; should take a lesson from Rouault, who 
sued the Vollard estate for his studio sweepings and then 
burned them, 

Second, regional shows hold a vital place in the grass- 
roots of American art; they are the minor-leagues, whence 
come a few good artists and many art patrons. It took cour- 
age for this jury to vote as it did in Washington, but as a 
juror I would have applied different standards to the Wash- 
ington Regional than I would to the great Corcoran Biennial. 
After all, these local exhibitors were not batting against 


Bobby Feller. 


Changes and Comments 


Des Moines Picks Director:—Richard Foster Howard, 
former director of the Dallas Art Museum before he went 
into the Army for four years, has been named the new direc- 
tor of the Des Moines Art Center, according to President 
Forest Huttenlocher. Dick entered the Army as a captain 
of the Texas National Guard, was made a Lt.-Colonel on the 
field after leading a flock of 8-inch howitzers across the 
Rhine. Following VE-Day, he was appointed Chief of the 
Fine Art, Archives and Monuments Division in Germany 
and made a brilliant record returning displaced works of 
art, a job that is now finished. Dick will assume his new 
position as soon as he and his family can be flown out of 
Frankfurt. Where he not my brother-in-law I would go more 
into detail at this time. 


* * * 


CoLt 1n OrEGOoN:—Word comes that Thomas C. Colt. Jr., 
who was appointed director of the Portland (Ore.) Art Mu- 
seum following his resignation from the Virginia Museum, 
has made a strong start in his ambition to make this poten- 
tially great museum a progressive force in the art-minded 
Northwest. Colt is the ideal man for the job. Among other 
ideas that have come from his fertile mind is a projected 
biennial exhibition of sculpture, similar to the painting bien- 
nial he organized so successfully in Virginia. Watch for vital 
news from Oregon. 


* * * 


PorTER Resicns:—It is with deep regret that we report 
the resignation of quiet, efficient Vernon Porter from the 
directorship of the Riverside Museum in New York. Despite 
the fact his museum was located so far from the beaten track 
of 57th Street, Porter did a fine job of sustaining interest 
in his institution; he was particularly successful in present- 
ing organizational exhibitions from other regions. The artists 
of the nation will miss him—until his devotion to art leads 
him to another task. 

* * * 

It Pays to Wait:—For thirty years Samuel Adler painted, 
working hard and experimenting to find his personal means 
of pictorial expression; but he did not exhibit his partially 
realized efforts. Gradually, however, news of his talent began 
to spread. One artist would ask another, “Have you seen Sam 
Adler?” Then, when he was sure he was ready, he took three 
canvases to the Joseph Luyber Galleries, and Luyber imme- 
diately took a taxi to his studio. What followed is an inspir- 
ing success story, Adler’s debut exhibition opened two weeks 
ago, and as this issue goes to press collectors, artists,. busi- 
nessmen, doctors and “investment buyers” have purchased 
25 of his canvases—17 from the original 26 exhibits, plus 
8 from the stock room. As a result the exhibition has been. 
rehung and extended to December 11. 





HELD OVER 


SAMUEL A D L Fe R TO DEC. 11th 


Because of the extraordinary response to the debut of Samuel Adler, 
we are extending the exhibition. F 


The unanimity of the critics in lauding this artist—the spurt of excite- 
ment along the sensitive “grapevine” of the art world—the over- 
whelming demand for his works by discriminating collectors and art 
lovers, have made for a rare event in the art world. 


Don't miss it. x 


GIFT ART DEC. 14th 


Small oils, watercolors, gouaches, pastels and drawings—unforget- 
table gifts. There will be a large selection, arranged in stacks which 
you may rummage through yourself. All by the excellent artists of 
the Luyber group: 


Samuel Adler 

Dorothy Andrews 
Revington Arthur 
Morris Blackburn 


FROM 


Lamar Dodd 

Frederic Hicks 
Marion Junkin 
Leon Karp and others 


Luyber - 112.E. 57 


OPEN SUNDAYS 2-5 P.M. 


The MODERN HOUSE COMES ALIVE 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT DECEMBER 6th TO 27th 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 
32 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 22 


Ward Lockwood 
Saul Schar 
Victor Tischler 









E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street 


Dubuffet i: isi: 


CHAGALL ARABIAN NIGHTS 


ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPHS IN COLOR 
FOR THE FIRST TIME EXHIBITED —TO DECEMBER 24 


KLEEMANN 65 EAST 57th, NEW YORK 
KURT SELIGMANN 


DURLACHER BROTHERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


s New York, N. Y. 








RECENT WORKS 
Through December 


Pierre Matisse 


41 East 57 St. 
























A Modern Vu aye 





By Ralph M. Pearson 


The Big Voice 


I went to the football game Saturday 
along with some 50,000 other citizens 
of Texas and Louisiana to see if the 
game had changed in the dozen years 
since I had seen one. It hadn’t. Coca- 
Cola sales have zoomed prosperously; 
the bands were wonderful and Texas 
had a marvelous burnt-orange color 
scheme of band uniforms; the hand- 
some drummajorettes did exactly the 
same stunts; cheer-leaders ditto. The 
game was good, as all games are, and, 
if this business of watching were bal- 
anced by participation in all sorts of 
little games, all would be well. 


There was a dominant theme, only 
this one you heard rather than saw— 
the Big Voice that boomed from the 
loudspeakers telling us what was what 
and who was who steadily for three 
hours. It was not an inspiring Voice 
and it got its values badly mixed, this 
spectator thought, by always saying 
who made the run and tackle and for- 
getting to mention how many yards 
were gained or lost. There was no talk- 
ing back to that Voice; we 50,000 just 
listened; we had to listen and we ac- 
cepted that fact of life. 


It was just one more Big Voice, of 
course. Radio is a thousand times big- 
ger; so are the movies, the newspaper 
chains, the billboards, the big ads, arti- 
cles and editorials in the big magazines, 
the big stores and the big names in 
public life. Luckily we still have many 
big voices as yet, instead of only the 
One of the totalitarian states. But we 
listen to our Big Voices now from habit; 
that is the ominous thing. 


Art is one of the fields still relative- 
ly free of Big Voices. Individualism, 
conflicts of ideologies with their back- 
talk, hundreds of unregimented little 
and large exhibits, books, forums and 
articles in little magazines are still 
heard and seen—and supply the neces- 
sary safety-valve for the spirit of man. 
But Bigness is on the march even here. 
The Big Museum is arbiter of taste for 
the thousands, The Big Press censors 
its articles on art and artists; it printed 
the attacks on modern art in the State 
Department Exhibition case, but not 
the defense. Books which will sell in 
quantity by pleasing the average taste 
get published and promoted, while those 
swimming against the tide do not. And 
a genuine living art in merchandise is 
almost impossible to find. 


For instance. Naturalism in pictures 
still appeals to the millions. Therefore 
Simon & Schuster is featuring in full 
page ads, “A Complete Guide to Draw- 
ing, Illustration, Cartooning and Paint- 
ing, with 138 “successful artists” (of 
the Naturalistic School) contributing. 
The book directs students back to nine- 
teenth century standards with an im- 
pressive Bigness which the uninformed 
could hardly resist. Books explaining 
twentieth century standards may get 
published, but are not featured in full 
page ads. 

Another, and mainly constructive, ex- 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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The Unicorns Came Down: Kay SAGE 


World of Confusion Revealed in Dull Whitney Museum Annual 


SINCE THE DAYS of the old Whitney 
Studio Gallery, forty years ago, some 
of the stated functions of what is now 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
has been “to provide a place where pro- 
gressive artists excluded from the 
academic art world could exhibit and 
sell their work,” and, “to represent the 
many diverse tendencies of the art of 
our time.” The most discouraging part 
about the current Annual Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Paintings, 
which, more often than not has been 
pronounced a pretty dull affair, is that 
perhaps the museum is fulfilling its 
function too well and that the show 
does reflect the state of progressive 
American art. 

The most serious complaints are of 
trends noticeable for some time in shows 
large and small, but more pronounced 
than usual here. Some established art- 
ists are repeating their own successful 
formulae so half-heartedly that the 
spirit has gone out of their work, leav- 
ing just a familiar shell—a problem 
that both Vlaminck and Utrillo had to 
face at points in their careers. Others, 
perhaps in an attempt to avoid this 
pit, have fallen into a worse one by 
affecting arbitrary changes of style that 
have succeeded only in making them 
look more like their next door neigh- 
bors than like themselves—a most con- 
fusing state of affairs. 

In addition, the newcomers do very 
little to counterbalance the dilemmas 
of their elders and betters, as they, 
too, seem to be influenced by the in- 
fluenced rather than striking out on new 
paths for themselves. More than 60 out 
of the 160 artists represented are ex- 
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hibiting at the Whitney for the first 
time, but few of the unknowns are like- 
ly to raise one’s blood pressure except 
for the wrong reasons. 

This is by no means a blanket in- 
dictment of the show—there are many 
good pictures, a few exciting ones, and 
the standards of craftsmanship and pro- 
fessionalism are, with a few glaring 


End of the Festival: Louis Bosa 





exceptions, at a comfortable level. 

There is real punch in Ben Shahn's 
vivid Allegory, Rattner’s brilliant 
Church in the Valley, Lebrun’s dark 
Wood of Holy Cross, Tamayo’s Woman 
Walking (she really moves) and Beck- 
mann’s Festival of Flowers, all, of 
course, on the expressionist side of the 
ledger. Wholly or primarily on the ab- 
stract side are such excellent canvases 
as Oblique Progression by I. Rice 
Pereira, Unequal Forces, No. 2 by 
George L. K. Morris, Feininger’s deli- 
cately poetic Moon in Dusk, Knaths’ 
beautifully balanced Duck Flight, Mar- 
in’s sparkling Lower Manhattan from 
East, River. 

Surrealism, often in conjunction with 
other isms, is particularly well han- 
dled in a cool, ordered The Unicorns 
Came Down by Kay Sage, The Birth of 
Comedy by Max Ernst, the architec- 
tural Da Vinciana II by Harold Sterner 
and the typical Pierre Premiere by 
Tanguy. 

Honoi's in realism should go to Bouché 
for New Lebanon Station, Hopper for 
Nighthawks (lent by the. Chicago Art 
Institute) and to Marsh for Bowery 
Drunks. 

Good individual representation and 
good painting of various persuasions 
are combined in Bosa’s bright End of 
the Festival; Cowles’ eerie, red and 
black Before Eve Was Lilith; a distin- 
guished personal statement, Family 
Portrait, by Stephen Greene; an at- 
mospheric Morning Wreath by Carl 
Hall; Father and Son by Hirsch, noted 
in his one-man show; Levine's biting 
satire on a Reception in Miami; Kuhn’s 

[Please turn to ~-age 31] 
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Sailing: THOMAS EAKINS 
Lent by the Philadelphia Museum 


BURNING SHIP: ALBERT BIERSTADT 
Lent Anonymously 
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The Lighthouse: MARSDEN HARTLEY 
Lent by William A. Burden 
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Down to the Sea 
In Brooklyn, U.S.A. 


NOSTALGIA FOR THE SEA, and all its depths, 
comes with strong impact on the visitor to 
the current Survey of American Marine 
Painting at the Brooklyn Museum. The 
Coast. and the Sea, assembled with much 
insight by Curator of Paintings John I. H. 
Bauer, brings forth a brotherhood of paint- 
ers ranging from the days when marine 
painting was a significant profession in it- 
self, to the moment in time when the sea 
became an abstraction to some of our best 
moderns. 

When ships and shipping occupied every 
mercantile mind, when long ocean voy- 
ages, shipwrecks and sea battles were the 
rule and Neptune was pictured at every 
sailing date, an American artist named 
Copley painted Watson and the Shark. The 
painting is now in Brooklyn, among 130 
canvases by almost as many artists, bor- 
rowed from famous collections all over the 
country. Mr. Bauer was tireless in his re- 
search, keenly searching out many paint- 
ings long hidden and ignored, digging until 
he located the best in the contemporary 
field of coastal drama, such as The Light- 
house by Marsden Hartley, with its foamy 
white brilliance. Not an attic or an archive 
left unturned to create a show which hon- 
estly smacks of brine and the deep! 


After Copley in 1782, followed Allston, 
Birch, Bierstadt and Church, all painting 
realistic, sometimes melodramatic seascapes. 
The next generation included Inness, Ry- 
der, Eakins and Whistler beside Winslow 
Homer. All Americans associate Homer, of 
all known painters, with marines; he is the 
most familiar in the museums and in re- 
productions all over the country. It is both 
fitting and moving to see in Brooklyn a 
long row of Winslow Homers ranged on 
the opposite wall from the ground-floor en- 
trance to the museum. The exhibition works 
out from there, spreading into adjoining 
galleries, carefully grouped and labeled in 
fine naval array. 

A limited nucleous of paintings.was gar- 
nered from the museum collection itself— 
Green Seas is one of Henry Mattson’s best, 
and eleven others include Eliot Orr’s Pass- 
ing Storm and typical examples by Stuart 
Davis and Julian Levi. The concise, stylized 
precisions of Niles Spencer, Peter Blume, 
Georgia O’Keeffe and Charles Sheeler speak 
out like shrill sounds in the bay. Soft fog- 
horn notes are sounded by Milton Avery’s 
Sea Gulls and Max Weber’s Winter Twi- 
light. Marin is staccato in that ocean-spray 
clutter, Movement, Sea and Sky. 

Lenders to the exhibition fill a page of 
the museum’s release, from the Addison 
Gallery of American Art to the Downtown 
Gallery and the Walker Art Center in Min- 
neapolis. The collection endeavors, and 
handsomely succeeds, in bringing out every 
school and representative of the past cen- 
tury including Impressionism, the realism 
of “The Eight” and later painters of the 
American scene. Work by the so-called 
“Immaculates,” the early abstract paint- 


ers and expressionists round out a fair 


quarter of the show. 

Finally, the flavor is caught up in the 
sun-drenched Ground Swell by Edward Hop- 
per, in Joseph De Martini’s Foggy Night, 
in Reginald Marsh’s somewhat static but 
monumental Naked Over New York, and in 
a good old John Sloan South Beach Bathers. 


—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 
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The Willdendorf Venus: Paleolithic Fig- 
ure. Reconstruction of Orig. (75,000 B.C.) 


Timeless Aspects 


Of Modern Art 


, By Emily Genauer 

With the brilliance of installation 
technique which characterizes most of 
its exhibitions, the Museum of Modern 
Art is currently presenting a handsome 
and provocative new show entitled 
“Timeless Aspects of Modern Art.” It is 
a small affair, tucked into the special 
exhibition corner of the museum’s 
ground floor. But it touches on the art 
of seventy-five centuries and many 
lands. It includes dozens of objects of 
surpassing beauty. Shown mainly with- 
out daylight, but with spotlights dra- 
matically lifting individual objects out 
of the shadows, it is as full of fun and 
surprises as a trip through the dark 
“Tunnel of Love” was for us when we 
were children. Most important of all, it 
is solidly constructive and, to use a per- 
haps unfashionable word, “educational” 
in its concept and execution. 


The exhibition is first in a series on 
the theme “Modern Art in the Modern 
World” which the museum is present- 
ing to mark its 20th anniversary, and 
it was planned, in the words of René 
d’Harnoncourt, who directed it and is 
also director of the museum’s cura- 
torial departments, to prove that “Mod- 
ern art is not an isolated phenomenon 
in history, but is, like the art of any 
period, an integral part of the art of all 
a 

That statement alone, even before 
the show was hung, was enough to 
provoke advance accolades. Up to now 
the museum has evidently seen its main 
function as presenting to the public, 
with little or no attempt at explana- 
tion, what it considered the most out- 
standing examples of modern art, how- 
ever unprepared the public might be to 
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receive such difficult, experimental or 
unorthodox expressions. 

Now, at last, it appears to recognize 
that an educational program designed 
for the broad, uninitiated public, does 
not constitute a vulgarization of a mu- 
seum’s work; that a’fine painting, un- 
like a great literary work that is “ed- 
ited” or “digested” for popular con- 
sumption, can never be cheapened by 
the fact that it comes with explanations 
making it comprehensible to the tyro 
who will, because of this, presently. not 
need any explanation. 

Such a program is, to be sure, not 
new to the art world. The Boston Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art—it was called 
“Modern” art, then—put on a show 
called “The Sources of Modern Paint- 
ing” back in 1939. There have been 
other isolated instances. 

So much, then, for the idea of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s new program, 
and the reasons for its enthusiastic re- 
ception. The exhibition itself is by and 
large cause*for only slightly less en- 
thusiasm. It is divided into areas point- 
ing up structural, stylistic, emotional 
and other analogies between the art 
expressions of various ages. Some of 
the juxtapositions are less unexpected 
and more imaginative than others, even 
to visitors already equipped with an 
integrated view of art history. 

For instance, showing a Chinese land- 
scape painting of the Sung dynasty 
alongside Cézanne’s Pines and Rocks 
and Picasso’s 1911 facetted abstraction, 
Ma Jolie, marks no new point. But to 
combine with them a 1740 Piranesi etch- 
ing of the famed prison series (because, 
as we see now, its skeletal structure is 
so similar), was inspired. Paul Klee’s 
watercolor called Architecture, hardly 
more than a labyrinth of linear pattern, 
makes in turn a strikingly good com- 
panion to the Piranesi. After that the 
progression is to Giacometti’s wood con- 
struction, The Palace at 4 A.M., which 
seems almost a-realization in space of 
the two-dimensional Klee effort. 

The Willdendorf Vénus, made about 
75,000 B.C., and shown in a cast bor- 
rowed from the Museum of Natural 
History, makes a natural companion 
for Gaston Lachaise’s full - breasted 
Standing Woman. A bronze Etruscan 
carving of a warrior, dated about 600 
B.C., has slender, attenuated outlines 
very similar to those which character- 
ize Lehmbruck’s sculpture, Standing 
Youth. 

But for all its soundness of principle 
and brilliance of. execution, the show 
has one serious shortcoming. The primi- 
tive arts are too heavily stressed in its 
development, and the results may there- 
fore not be too convincing to a skepti- 
cal public. Have we not progressed in 
our thinking, our tools and our tech- 
niques since primitive man, it may ask? 
Why should modern artists turn to the 
expressions of the lowest stages of cul- 
ture for inspiration and for form? 

There is an answer to this, of course, 
and the museum suggests it—but with- 
out ‘sufficient emphasis. Partly that an- 
swer lies in the whole modern approach 
to primitive art. We recognize today, as 
we did not forty or fifty years ago, that 
while the richest and greatest art grows 
out of profound intellect and advanced 
civilization, yet the least civilized and 
intellectual peoples have also created 
valid and beautiful art expressions. The 








Standing Woman: GasToN LACHAISE 
(Bronze, 1932). Col. Modern Museum 


savage in the jungle could feel as deep- 
ly as we do, and if he were gifted with 
an intuitive sense of rhythmic form, he 
might succeed superbly in communicat- 
ing those emotions in beautiful shapes. 
This combination of profound emotional’ 
appeal and beautiful form make for 
very real art. The museum, by the mere 
fact of exhibiting such works, is saying 
this, but its point may be lost to that 
large portion of the public which is 
not yet prepared to appreciate an art in 
which intellectual content is absent. 

The museum should have recognized 
this, and then gone on to relate more 
of the modern art it is showing not to 
primitive art but to the great art of the 
Renaissance which the public accepts 
unquestioningly. Only two such inclu- 
sions have been made in the exhibition 
—a woodcut after Rubens, whose agon- 
ized knotted forms and emotional power 
are very like those of a Jacques Lip- 
chitz sculpture shown alongside it, and 
a Piero di Cosimo landscape which has 
not only a compositional affinity to but 
also a Similar mood of mystery as the 
1913 di Chirico with which it is paired. 

El Greco, Giovanni Bellini, Poussin, 
Tintoretto and Duccio are only a few 
of a long list of great masters whose 
work the public admires without appre- 
ciating its carefully calculated geomet- 
rical structure. These might well have 
been shown—in reproduction, if neces- 
sary—alongside related paintings by 
Cézanne, Picasso, Van Gogh and a host 
ofother moderns who have composed 
their work on similar plan. The mu- 
seum would thereby not only have 
helped make modern art more accept- 
able and understandable to the public, 
but at the same time teach it to under- 
stand and appreciate the formal, plas- 
tic beauty of the best old masters. 





Count Lepic and His Daughters: Decas. Lent Anonymously 


Seven Titans of Modern French Art 


ONF EXAMPLE each from the early, 
middle and late periods of seven titans 
of modern art are brought together in 
the loan exhibition of “21 Masterpieces,” 
on view at Rosenberg & Co. for the 
benefit of the Public Education Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to the pleasure it affords 
the visitor who can enjoy again the 
company of old friends—and perhaps 
discover new ones among the paintings 
shown from private collections—the ex- 
hibition provides, through its theme, 
an interesting opportunity to compare 
and contrast the development of the 
artists represented. 

Proving how little can be guessed of 
a young artist’s potentialities is the 
case of Cézanne, whose early La Route 


(Rosenwald collection), painted when 
he was 32, is dark and heavy-handed, 
revealing nothing of the majestic, shim- 
mering poetry and artistic discovery 
that was to come in his later work— 
here beautifully represented by La 
Montagne Sainte-Victoire (Philadelphia 
Museum). On the other hand, there is 
nothing startling in the early example 
by Renoir, an exquisite portrait of a 
young girl (Cleveland Museum), except 
the great skill the artist showed at 23, 
nor in his progress to the joyous Young 
Girls Picking Apples (Boston Museum) 
of 1889, or the full-blown sensuality of 
the 1917 semi-nude. 

Van Gogh’s dramatic progress, here 
beginning with an early portrait of six 
shoes (Wertheim Collection) and con- 


Oleanders: VINCENT VAN GoGH. Lent by Mrs. C. Suydam Cutting 





cluding with the fierce self-portrait 
painted a year before his death (John 
Hay Whitney) is too well known to 
hold any surprises. 

The three works by Matisse make a 
provocative series (perhaps provoking 
to some), beginning with a 1908 still 
life of amorphous form and singing 
color through the superb Hindu Pose 
(the Donald S. Stralems) to the ex- 
plosive decoration of a 1943 interior. 

Degas is represented by an early 
group portrait and two ballet studies 
(an oil and a pastel); Braque by three 
paintings of exemplary taste that re- 
veal his slow orchestration toward a 
richer palette; Picasso by examples of 
three of his styles, each one authorita- 
tive in its way. (Until Dec. 18. Admis- 
sion $.50.)—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


More Heads Whitney 


Ir HAS Now been formally announced 
that Hermon More, logical successor 
and curator of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art since its founding in 
1930, will succeed the late Juliana 
Force as director. More, who organized 
most of the museum’s recent important 
exhibitions, including the large annu- 
als, studied painting at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and the Art Students 
League and had served as director of 
the Davenport Art Gallery prior to as- 
suming duties at the Whitney. 

Lloyd Goodrich, who has also been 
associated with the museum through- 
out its career, most recently as asso- 
ciate curator, has been named asso- 
ciate director. Like More, Goodrich 
studied painting at the Art Students 
League and also at the National Acad- 
emy of Design. A former editor of The 
Arts magazine, he is the author of sev- 
eral fine books on American artists, 
among them Winslow Homer and 
Thomas Eakins. He has organized most 
of the museum’s historical and retro- 
spective exhibitions and is director of 
the American Art Research Council, 
which was founded by the Whitney. 

Other staff appointments: 

Margaret McKellar, long in charge 
of assembling exhibitions, publicity and 
printing, has been appointed executive 
secretary. Rosalind Irvine, formerly of 
the Fogg Art Museum and Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and, since 1942, 
secretary of the Research Council, has 
been appointed assistant curator. 

The trustees also announce the fol- 
lowing schedule of exhibitions: 

Following the close of the current 
Contemporary Painting Annual, an ex- 
hibition of works by the early 19th 
century romantic Thomas Cole, organ- 
ized by the Wadsworth Atheneum (Jan. 
8-30); the second in the series of retro- 
spective showings of work by living 
artists, devoted to Max Weber (Feb. 
5-Mar. 27) and the Contemporary 
American Sculpture, Watercolor and 
Drawing Annual (Apr. 2-May 8). 

The 1949-50 exhibition season will 
open with a Memorial Exhibition in 
honor of Mrs. Force, followed by an 
exhibition of works by the pioneer 
American modernist Alfred H, Maurer, 
organized by the Walker Art Center; 
the Contemporary American Painting 
Annual; an Edward Hopper retrospec- 
tive and the Sculpture, Watercolor and 
Drawing Annual. 
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Reviewing a Decade 


Of Grandma Moses 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by Grand- 
ma Moses at the Galerie St. Etienne 
presents a review of ten years of the 
work of this much-beloved and foremost 
of American primitives. It is possible 
in this retrospect to realize that the 
artist has made definite gains in her 
art; she no longer sprinkles mica on 
her snow scenes or represents distant 
mountains by impalpable, blue scallops 
on the horizon. But she has not parted 
with her naive delight in her painting, 
or her ingenuous approach to it. 


There are still scenes of farm life— 
haying, snowballing, apple butter mak- 
ing—but in much of the work there is 
a perceptible sophistication in the han- 
dling of the homely themes. In Haying 
in Vermont the fine modulation of 
greens in the fields and the play of 
light and shadow mark artistic achieve- 
ment. Sloping earth masses, the round- 
ed distant hill and all the effective 
disposition of detail distinguish In Har- 
vest Time. Hoosick Valley from the 
Window, the downlooking view of the 
peaceful landscape (no figures, but a 
few cows), and the lambent fury of 
the flames in A Fire in the Forest mark 
distinct advance in concentration of de- 
sign. The difficult arrangement of fig- 
ures in interiors comes off ably in 
Christmas at Home and also in The 
Proposal. 

Grandma Moses has received so many 
deserved eulogiums on her work that 
there is scarcely need to comment upon 
it, but to hope that her gifted brush 
and élan of personal expression may 
continue to delight her public. (From 
Thanksgiving until Christmas.) 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Miniature Painters Elect 


The American Society of Miniature 
Painters elected the following officers 
at their annual meeting last month: 
Alexandrina Harris, president; Sarah 
Eakins Cowan, vice-president; Clara 
Louise Bell, secretary; Cornelia Hilde- 
brant, recording secretary, and Rosina 
Cox Boardman, treasurer. 
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Beloved Dead: FRANKLIN WATKINS 


Franklin Watkins Portrays Life and Death 


ABOUT TWO AND A HALF YEARS AGO, 
Franklin Watkins was asked to design 
two nine-by-fifteen-foot panels for the 
home of a distinguished Philadelphia 
collector, Henry P. MclIlhenny. It was 
a commission that so absorbed the 
painter that from the time he began 
his first sketches until recently he 
worked on little else. For the theme 
of the panels was to be the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection, challenging and per- 
ilous enough themes for a modern artist 
but ones which Watkins expanded to 
an attempt to portray the universal 
ones of life and death. 

The completed panels are now in the 
Germantown home of Mr. MclIlhenny, 
but the public can judge the artist’s 
success with his ambitious project at 
the Rehn Gallery, where 14 watercolor 
and oil studies pertaining to the panels 
are now on view. Ranging from small 
to mural size they comprise a com- 
pelling exhibition on the two levels of 


Haying in Vermont: GRANDMA MosEs. On View at Galerie St. Etienne 
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painting achievement and humanitarian 
expression. 

Perhaps for the same reason that 
there exist only a scant number of 
comedies or joyous works to place be- 
side the great tragedies of literature, 
the paintings telling of sorrow and 
death seem more successful than those 
affirming triumphant life. Most remark- 
able painting in the group is the large, 
beautifully-composed Death. Painted in 
transparent darks and muted pastels it 
employs various technical devices — 
cross-hatching, bold to subtle brush 
strokes and contrasts of opaque and 
light filtering passages—to suggest suc- 
cessfully the mystery of man’s depar- 
ture. 

Other works relating to this theme, 
such as the Lament, Descent No. 2 and 
the simply-stated, moving Beloved Dead 
(painted with the same kind of humility 
one finds in Giotto’s work) trace the 
evolution of Watkins’ conception, from 
the earliest and more traditional De- 
scent to his original presentation in the 
final works. 

Among the other paintings, a small 
study lent by Mr. MclIlhenny and the 
large Resurrection No. 1 are outstand- 
ing. In each the device of the lifting 
of a curtain or sheet—heralded by 
angels is used, while the winged fig- 
ures themselves perform in a bright- 
colored ballet of joy. (Until Dec. 11.) 


— JUDITH KAYE REED. 


LaGuardia Plaque Winner 


Joseph Nicolosi has been accorded the 
$500 prize for the “plaque best sym- 
bolizing the civic and humanitarian 
ideals of the late Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia,” sponsored by Harlem 
House. Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Max Weber, 
Georg Lober, Moissaye Marans and Carl 
Schmitz served as the jury. The plaque 
will be hung in the LaGuardia Memo- 
rial Hall being established at Harlem 
House, along with other memorabilia 
of the late Mayor. 
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Stephen C. Clark by Orpen 


New Yorkers 


AN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS of New 
Yorkers from 1848 to 1948, now on view 
at Portraits, Inc., forms -a remarkable 
roster of distinguished people by dis- 


tinguished artists. It is a roster that 
lists not only persons of wealth and 
social position, but as well the ex- 


plorer, the philanthropist, the man of 
letters, the statesman, the artist and 
the art patron. It is, in fact, a more 
pride-making record of our city than 
the recent festivities of its Golden 
Jubilee. 

Included in the early period is Thomas 
Hicks’ portrait of the Arctic explorer 
of the 1850’s, Elisha Kent Kane in his 
latter years, a rather fragile figure for 
rugged exploits. Another early figure is 
William Mount’s John Brooks, the first 
president of the firm which the three 
brothers inherited and dubbed Brooks 
Brothers. Mount depicts him as rather 
a sober, substantial gentleman, who 
would not suggest any concern with the 


“glass of fashion” or the “mold of 
form.” 
Some of the ladies, who went to 


Paris in the ’80’s to seek portraits as 
well as couturiers, are handsomely de- 
picted. In a recent article on modern 
painting, Lincoln Kirstein prophesied a 
probable return, in fifty years, to the 
now neglected work of Bonnat and 
Cabanel. Portraits, Inc., has anticipated 
his date by including portraits by these 
artists. Bonnat is represented by Louisa 
Lee Schuyler, of Knickerbocker lineage, 
perhaps stressing in the sober costume 
and austere pose her career in social 
work and prison reform, but relieving 
this formality by the warmth of her 
intelligent face. As for Cabanel, his 
Mrs. Robert Livingstone Cutting (a 
lineal descendant of Governor William 
Bradford, of Massachusetts), standing 
in the serene dignity of her ample 
form and crown of white hair, the 
artist presents her as the benignant 
ideal of all grandmothers. 

Also of this period, is the famous 
portrait, Mrs. William Astor by Caro- 
lus-Duran, which hung in her ballroom 
on Fifth Avenue during her reign as 
social arbiter. An early Sargent, Miss 
Elizabeth Chanler, has none of the 
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bravura of his later work, but is a 
soundly brushed portrait of a beauti- 
ful young woman. His much-admired 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer appears to have 
been somewhat restored since its last 
public exhibition ap is now the amaz- 
ingly brilliant porfraiture that it was 
originally. 

Eastman Johnson’s Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt always impresses one as a 
sort of prodigious performance, not 
alone in its physical proportions, but 
in the sense of enéfgy emanating from 
it. The Vanderbilt dynasty is continued 
in the present moment by Eugene 
Speicher’s Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 
(president of the Whitney Museum). 
Among the engaging portraits of hand- 
some women, Howard G. Cushing’s Por- 
trait of the Artist’s Wife ranks high. 
Mrs. Edwin Post, charmingly portrayed 
in a quaint formality of dress, by Rai- 
mondo de Madrazo; Cecélia Beaux’ con- 
veyance of distinguished character in 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison; Benjamin 
Porter’s alluring Mrs. Orme Wilson 
and Boldini’s flair for the essence du 
chic in Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt are 
all arresting canvases. 


Masculine portraiture is an impor- 
tant feature of the showing. Mr. Ste- 
phen C. Clark by Sir William Orpen is 
a vital presentment of this art patron; 
Dr. William J. Rainsford, a former 
rector of St. George’s church, by Al- 
fred Q. Collins, seems to exude vital- 
ity; Sir George Reid’s Whitelaw Reid 
conveys the distinction and intellectual 
power of this editor and diplomat. 
Other canvases of men eminent in 
varied fields of activity include por- 
traiture of Bernard M. Baruch, Bart- 
lett Arkell, George W. Mixter, Royal 
Cortissoz, Stewart Igelhart, Francis 
Henry Taylor, Charles Follen McKim, 
all admirable portraits. 


The Georgia O’Keeffe, painted by Eu- 
gene Speicher in 1908, when both art- 
ist and sitter were students at the Art 
Students League, shows a round cheek- 
ed, dancing eyed girl, who seems re- 
mote from the austerity of the O’Keeffe 
of today. The exhibition, held for the 
benefit of St. Barnabas Hospital for 
Chronic Diseases, will remain until Dec. 
21. (Admission 60c.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Georgia O’Keeffe by Speicher 











The Judgment of Paris: CRANACH 


Backus Collection 


SINCE LAST SPRING, Many thousands 
of Americans have had, through the 
tour of the German masterpieces from 
the Kaiser Frederick Museum, an op- 
portunity to see paintings by celebrated 
artists whose original work, in numer- 
ous cases, was virtually unknown in 
this country. In a very modest way, the 


memorial exhibition of the LeRoy 
Backus collection of paintings and 
drawings is affording New York a 


similar opportunity. 

The fare at the Schaeffer Galleries 
might be likened to a very substantial 
entrée, followed by a delicate main 
course. In this case the entrée is just 
seven paintings which serve as a good 
deal more than just a taste of the large 
collection of drawings which follows. 
In both, emphasis is on Flemish and 
German works from the late 15th to 
the late 17th centuries (not very well 
represented in the United States) of 
a uniformly high level of quality. 

First, and finest, among the paintings 
is a superb Cranach panel, The Judg- 
ment of Paris, brilliantly fresh in color 
and presentation. It is accompanied by 
a fine Mostaert Portrait of a Lady with 
a miniature version of the St. Hubert 
legend enacted in the landscape back- 
ground; a pair of sizable panels by 
Barent Van Orley, depicting events in 
the life of St. Martin in fresh color and 
sophisticated execution; a small, ether- 
eal Madonna and Child by the Master 
of the Mansi Magdalene; Dancing Peas- 
ants, a fragment of a larger painting 
which probably was damaged by fire, 
by Pieter Bruegel the Elder, exuding 
warmth and clarity; and a charming, 
Halsian Duet by Molenaer. 

The drawing collection, one of the 
finest still remaining in private hands, 
is certainly the richest in this country 
in early German and Flemish rarities, 
and as such provides a rich and il- 
luminating experience. Three Diirers 
are outstanding—Young Woman in a 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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Boston :—Out of the dim distance of 
18th and 19th century England, when 
the practise of watercolor was dis- 
creetly polite as generally done by 
gentlemen who loved the moors, vales 
and hills, has come a show of papers 
highly significant historically for hang- 
ing at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Billed as “the most important collec- 
tion of English watercolors ever to 
come to this country” and as the only 
showing of these in the United States, 
the Bacon Collection represents a life 
interest of the late Sir Hickman Bacon 
of Lincolnshire. Not until after his 
death at 89, round 1946, were the pieces 
shown in public, and even then they 
were kept tightly in the grasp of the 
collector’s nephew, Sir Edmund Bacon. 
A younger brother, T. W. Bacon, has 
added drawings for this exhibition, and 
the firm of Thomas Agnew and Sons, 
Ltd., of London, co-operated. 

To my own amazement, I found some 
of the papers much too trivial for suc- 
cessful inclusion in any show where 
they would compete with lusty mod- 
erns. Yet, historically, even these bits 
of fluff have their place. One, a moun- 
tain scene left unfinished in the man- 
ner of an impatient if gifted child, 
brings out the name of John Ruskin, 
for example, and stirs memories of the 
great critic. Even some of the De Wints 
and the Turners would be weeded out 
of an American collection but for the 
signatures. 

Yet how impossible it is not to be 
stirred by the wonderful aerial excur- 
sions of Turner, as in the color stria- 
tions and delicate handling of dim and 
distant form in his Chamonix. 

Then there is Peter De Wint, 1784- 
1849. He is heavier, more concise than 
Turner, of course, but surely equipped 
with the poetic view as well. His strong 
landscapes, specializing in beetling hills 
almost smothering deep little dells and 
vales, betoken a great talent who would, 
wefe he living today, adapt himself 
to a chaotic world. 

John Robert Cozens, 1752-1799, 
emerges as might be expected as one 
of the titans of the show. Here is sure, 
cool, infallible draftsmanship lifted 
above the factual by atmospheric ef- 
fects, a wonderful dramatic choice of 
subject matter and indefinable charm. 

Yet, in the end, after seeing De Wint 
doing a lovely Breughelesque version 
of reapers in a cornfield, after mar- 
velling at the poetic delicacy of his 
view. of Glastonbury, after seeing 19th 
century Joshua Cristall turn toward 
impressionism without a notion of the 
artistic revolution to stir in France not 
so long after his death in 1847, one in- 
evitably returns to Turner.. 

It is for Turner, with his. wondrous 
touch, his inner vision miraculously 
linked to the tip of a Merlin’s-brush, 
that highest praise must.be giyen. The 
majority of the others, without his 
genius, can be appreciated largely be- 
cause of their historical importance in 
an era when watercolor and nature love 
were combined, and when social sig- 
nificance in painting was limited to the 
“cartoonists” like Rowlandson. 
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Le Pare Monceau: CLAUDE SCHURR 


Philadelphia Art News and Comments 


By Dorothy Drummond 


INTRODUCED TO AMERICA a year ago 
at the Georges de Braux Gallery, Phila., 
Claude Schurr, young French painter, 
is holding his second show there. 

His landscapes, largely unpeopled, 
have a quaint neatness and precise 
architectural flavor. Long narrow pan- 
els are his delight. Lover of city streets, 
squares, and intersections, with occa- 
sional jaunt to the sea where he finds 
boats on sands and chalk cliffs simi- 
larly architectural in atmosphere, he 
paints a world peculiarly his own— 
with white, cream and pink buildings 
held in place by walls or railings, by 
the angles of street lines, and the tor- 
tured bare black shapes of over-trim- 
med trees. His is an ordered world, 
and urban, in which figures as well as 
houses are architectural units. Schurr’s 
color range, also, is individual, with ac- 
cent on whites and creams held in an 
environment of yellowish olive green. 
His skies are dark; his shadows few. 


A Sculpture Show 


Charles Rudy’s one-man sculpture 
show in the Artists Gallery at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
presents for the first time preliminary 
sketches for the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute’s war memorial on which the 
sculptor has been working for many 
months. Planned as vertical decorative 
groups at the base of tall shafts his 
compositions are handled with taste 
and with architectural simplicity. 

When less limited by structural for- 
malities, however, Rudy’s art is versa- 
tile and free, often with a gentle hu- 
mor. His subject matter ranges from 
farm animals to buxom figures and sen- 
sitive portraits. In general, his form 
concept is drawn from the nature of 
his chosen material. Little lead ani- 
mal and insect compositions, for in- 
stance, were shaped from bits of fac- 


tory steel when the sculptor served as 
welder during the war; while the fat- 
formed Two Hearts that Beat as One 
was carved from a chunk of Greek 
marble once part of a figure perched 
on the facade of the Academy and con- 
demned as a menace by the city. 

Whether Rudy models the sensitive 
head and hand of his wife, or the work- 
squared forms of a farm woman, his 
Sympathetic approach to his subject 
matter builds a bridge between him- 
self and his audience. It is, in fact, 
his own love for living creatures, hu- 
man or animal, that lends his work dig- 
nity and distinction. 


Rasmussen at Carlen’s 


Daniel Rasmussen, who began as a 
sculptor, but who now works entirely 
in black and white, is exhibiting wash 
drawings at the Carlen Galleries. 

Few contemporaries are so complete- 
ly at home when dealing with figures 
in movement. Every line rounds out a 
pulsing form, and every form is molded 
by play of light and shade. Since flow 
of movement is Rasmussen’s prime con- 
cern he turns for subject matter to the 
active circus ring with horses and rid- 
ers, to the ballet, and the nude. Rhythm 
personified is basic in everything he 
draws. 

At the Art Alliance 


Martin Jackson, young Philadelphia 
painter and former Pepsi-Cola Fellow, 
is featured this month in Everyman’s 
Gallery at the Art Alliance. 

Jackson is a romanticist who loves 
the modern city, and who finds even in 
its dilapidation the stuff of which 
dreams are made. 

Jackson’s fusing of pigments in in- 
terpreting cities is the antithesis of the 
quaintly neat architecturalism of Claude 
Schurr; yet both artists, each in his 
own way, have something pertinent to 
say about contemporary urban living. 
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Mrs. Scalamandré Shown with Exhibition of 
The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design 


The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design 


THE SYMBOL OF THE ROSE IN TEXTILE 
DESIGN, an exhibition at the Scalman- 
dré Museum of Textiles, is both a fas- 
cinating array of beautiful fabrics in 
woven and printed designs and an actual 
progress through many historical peri- 
ods. The rose as a symbol has itself a 
long history embracing such different 
phases as its adoption by the perse- 
cuted Christians in the Catacombs as 
a secret code denoting charity and 
Christian love, and its significance in 
the mediaeval Roman de la Rose as 
an emblem of courtly love. 

The rich brocades of the Italian 
Renaissance represented no symbolic 
meaning in their naturalistic forms, in- 
terwoven in brilliance of color. This 
naturalism is a contrast to the delicacy 
of the Chine silks of Rococo origin, 
that owing to an elaborate treatment 
of warp and woof resemble shadowy 
water color paintings in their blurred 
outlines. Another striking design of this 
period is carried out in serpentined 
streamers of ribbon and lace motives in 
an artful mingling of horizontal rows 
and reverse patterns. 

The whole exhibition with its metal- 
lic gold and silver roses, its small, yet 
exquisitely textured bouquets, or the 
actual insistence of the large handsome 
flowers in rich brocades forms a daz- 
zling collection, presenting examples of 
the English Tudor, Georgian and Vic- 
torian periods, the French Renaissance, 
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Rococo, Empire, Directoire and Second 
Empire designs, as well as magnificent 
Italian Renaissance fabrics of glowing 
colors. 

Two contemporary printed textiles 
suggest their adaptibility for modern 
decoration. One is a print, inspired by 
the roses in Botticelli’s painting, The 
Coronation, bold forms in lavish ar- 
rangement; the other a print in black 
and white (suggested by an Eliza- 
bethan wall paper) embodies the Tu- 
dor rose and the royal coat of arms. 
(Until Feb. 16.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Brooklyn Buys Egyptian Art 
Friendly co-operation among mu- 
seums is a noteworthy act in the fur- 
thering of artistic interests. A sale of 
recent interest was that of the New 
York Historical Society of its Egyptian 
collections to the Brooklyn Museum. 
The transfer makes permanent the 
show which has been at the Brooklyn 
Museum for the past ten years, It in- 
cludes the Abbott collection, the first 
important exhibition of Egyptian an- 
tiquities to be shown in the United 
States; the Anderson collection, smaller, 
earlier, though not exhibited until the 
1860s; and a third collection, especially 
rich in papyri, presented to the New 
York Historical Society by a Brooklyn 
Heights daughter of the American 
Egyptologist, Edwin Smith. 


Chagall in Color 


Ir you HAVE $375 or $550, you can 
own a copy of Marc Chagall’s “Litho- 
graphs in Color for Four Tales from 
the Arabian Nights,” a set of which 
may be seen at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries until Dec. 24. This beautiful print 
job proves that quality color reproduc- 
tions can be made in America. 


Chagall’s mad barnyard animals and 
airborne maidens are quite at home in 
the Arabian Nights context. A happier 
marriage of story and pictures would 
be hard to find, for Chagall recaptures 
the enchanting quality of the tales with 
his lavish color fantasies. Each print 
is encased in a folder on which an ex- 
quisite line-cut and a brief excerpt 
from the passages illustrated lead you 
to the picture inside. And these are 
saturated with the same diffuse bril- 
liance found in Chagall’s paintings. 

The less expensive version contains 
twelve lithographs; the costlier con- 
tains thirteen, plus a proof from each 
stage that goes into the completed 
print.—PeGccy F. CRAWFORD. 


Sculptors Three 


A couple of doors east of the confusing 
and usually crowded painting Annual, 
at the Whitney Museum, is a three-man 
show of sculpture that is just about 
what the doctor ordered for eyes sated 
with one medium. As usual, the Sculp- 
tors Gallery has done an excellent job 
of installation, but they have, also as 
usual, good material to work with. 

Most diverse are the wood and stone 
pieces by George Cerny, who shows 
figures attenuated and chunky, a strong, 
large head, a stylized cat and an ab- 
stract Bird Form. The latter and a 
rhythmic Torso are particularly arrest- 
ing. Cleo Hartwig’s familiar animals 
are in fine representation, from a 
charming little Lion Cub to a formal 
Bird, plus the tender Day Dream and 
a handsome non-objective Composition 


in Sienna marble. Nina Winkle con- _ 


tinues her consistent development of a 
personal style which is emotional, clas- 
sical and modern at the same time, Her 
new work is more formalized, further 
toward the abstract and more dramatic 
than ever, all effectively evidenced in 
Gargoyle, The Jester and Wrestling with 
the Angel. (Until Dec. 4.)—J. G. 


Bird: CLEo HARTWIG 
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Sea and the Coast 


GORDON GRANT’S WATERCOLORS, now on 
view at the Grand Central Galleries 
(Vanderbilt Avenue), affirm his contin- 
ued brilliance of technical performance. 
Since there are now fewer ships that 
sail the seven seas, the artist no longer 
concentrates on their presentment, but 
turns with equal success to the themes 
of harbor life and working craft. In 
them he finds opportunity for his gifts 
of rendering atmosphere, the limpidity 
of shore waters tinged with the green 
reflections of a boat hull, the filagree 
of arabesque of masts and spars that 
furled sails reveal and the ever chang- 
ing, intermingling patterns of light and 
color in sky and sea. 


Low Tide, boats left high on the 
shore; Sea Harvest, men at a dock pil- 
ing gleaming fish in baskets, their heavy 
forms scarcely looming out of the haze; 
Wings, a tumultuous flight of gulls 
sharply cut against clouds, and the sud- 
den shafts of radiance in Tide Pools 
are a few of the pictures that evidence 
the artist’s sensitive perception of his 
subject matter and his selective vision 
in seizing on only the essentials of good 
design. 


Inland scenes—a rainy street, a farm- 
yard, a tree-shaded village—are all car- 
ried out with fluidity of brushing and 
deftness of color. Three still lifes are 
outstanding items: August Bloom, Mari- 
golds and Petunias. Yet it is Grant’s 
special province of the sea and the 
coast that make deepest impression. 
(Until Dec. 7.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Leon Kroll Honored 


Leon Kroll is among the four new 
members elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters at its an- 
nual meeting Nov. 23. At the same 
meeting Paul Manship, acting president 
of the Academy since the resignation 
of Walter Damrosch last March, was 
elected president. Other new officers 
are Archibald MacLeish, secretary, and 
James Truslow Adams, re-elected chan- 
cellor and treasurer, Others honored 
by election were men of letters. 








A Beautiful Day: Max ERNST 


Max Ernst Marks a New Direction 


A MARKED CHANGE of emphasis in Max 
Ernst’s expression may be noted in his 
current exhibition at Knoedler’s (ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the Julien 
Levy Gallery). From preoccupation with 
literal content, he seems to be turning 
his attention to plastic problems. 

Earlier canvases in the exhibition il- 
lustrate Ernst’s desire to evoke start- 
ling, eerie or terrifying sensations which 
he carried out through subject matter 
(the unexpected conjoining of unre- 
lated symbols, the associational devel- 
opment of textural accidents, the re- 
production of hallucinatory fantasies). 

Halleluiah and Time and Duration 
are the only ’48 exhibits of the murky, 


Low Water: GorpDoN GRANT. At Grand Central Galleries 
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amorphous character with which Ernst 
often represents obsessive hallucina- 
tions, and which recalls technically 19th 
century German romantic illustration. 


Perhaps the outward change in Ernst’s 
work is due to the personal happiness 
he suggests in a biographical note that 
appears in Wittenborn’s newly pub- 
lished Max Ernst: Beyond Painting: 
“1946—Sedona, Arizona. Building, sculp- 
turing, painting, writing, and .. . last 
but not least . . . loving (Dorothea).” 


Whatever the reason, a constructive 
attitude manifests itself in the latest 
paintings through simplified forms, 
cheerful color, rhythmic spatial and 
linear patterns. There is little depend- 
ence on accidental textural effects, and 
subject matter has become a starting 
point for pictorial spinning, rather than 
an end in itself. 


Both the large and small versions of 
A Beautiful Day deliver a crisp, clear 
punch. Imaginative color and structure 
evidence knowing direction by the art- 
ist, a far cry from his earlier insistence 
on being a passive reporter of subcon- 
scious fantasies. Wittily contrived por- 
traits of Matta, Miro and Tanguy con- 
tain suggestions of the style of each art- 
ist, as well as of his physiognomy, gath- 
ered into a complex, but rather off- 
hand formal pattern that might spoof 
just a little at serious modern picture- 
builders of the architectonic type. 


The new developments—if they are 
actually true and not an impression re- 
sulting from the chance selection of 
canvases for this exhibition—indicate 
that one of the leaders of the school of 
amorphous documenters of the subcon- 
scious has veered toward recognition of 
the necessity for painting to be potent 
in its own terms. (Through Dec. 11.) 

—PEGGY F. CRAWForD. 
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Vigorous Gottlieb 

Paintings by Harry Gottlieb, at the 
ACA Gallery display a vigorous ap- 
proach to landscape, figures and flower 
pieces, carried out in oils, in casein 
and in pastel with equal facility. In 
fact, facility in handling his mediums 
and exuberance of expression are ap- 
parent in all the work. The many 
sound characterizations, such as the 
figures in Early Morning Train, Broth- 
ers or Train Companions, that possess 
a certain vehemence of assertion, are 
contrasted with the delicacy of charm 
of Queen Anne’s Lace or the fragile 
simplified presentation of Chinese Sun- 
flowers. 

The artist’s varied resources of color 
are evidenced throughout his paintings, 
particularly in Shore Road, The New 
Jacket and Day Dreaming. If occasion- 
ally, the artist’s swift intensity of ex- 
pression leads to a confused impres- 
sion, as in The Vortex, that effect is 
the exception, not the rule in the show- 
ing. (Until Dec. 4.)—M. B. 


A Family Trait 


Cheerful, unaffected watercolors of 
places and still life make up the pleas- 
ant show of a newcomer at the Van 
Diemen Galleries. Martha Salemme, 
whose husband is a sculptor, came into 
a family of artists and tried her hand 
at painting. The result is a very exten- 
sive showing of clear, reasonable pat- 
terns and color, especially in October 
Landscape No. VI, Guard Hill and July 
Landscape. Here is fresh talent, which 
may take deepening with experience, 
and an evident ability to observe and 
work. (Until Dec. 7.)—M. L. 


Kaplan at Salpeter 

Joseph Kaplan’s gouaches, at the 
Salpeter Gallery, possess many allure- 
ments of rich color effectively con- 
trasted. The artist,is especially skillful 
in his rendering of substances and tex- 
tures. There is something so impetuous 
and vigorous in his attack that many 
of the paintings suggest variations on 
a theme, rather than finished state- 
ments. Wherever he does pull all the 
loose ends together in a. thoroughly 
sustained design, there is much that is 
ingratiating in his work. (Until Dec. 
11.)—M. B. 


Si Lewin Debut 


One doesn’t have to worry much about 
the “promise” in Si Lewin’s debut at 
the RoKo Gallery because this 30-year- 
old artist has already arrived. His 
twenty-odd canvases indicate a trained 
hand and an adult mind, both of which 
know where they want to go and waste 
no time getting there. Add to this imag- 
ination, human compassion, a sense of 
humor and an integrated personal style 
and you have a combination all too 
rare in first shows. 

Lewin’s color is good—he uses light 
over dark in such a way as to re- 
semble “white writing” on occasions— 
and his designs are almost always 
strong and well-knit. It is an even show 
and individual selections are difficult, 
but one might note the feeling for 
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movement and crowds in Straphangers, 
an eerie house that is most certainly 
haunted in a pleasant sort of way, and 
the good-natured satire in Housing 
Project. (Thru Dec. 7.)—J. G. 


Explosive Expressionist 


Joseph Meierhans exhibits at the Art- 
ists’ Gallery oils that fairly explode 
with slashing forms and rainbow color. 
In wholly figurative paintings, like Fes- 
tive or Paleolithic, he achieves a sense 
of movement through contrasts of bold 
and indistinct, bright and dark, jutting 
and fluid. 

Sometimes he refers to a general lo- 
cale through his choice of symbol and 
tonal quality (see Tropical and City, a 
well-fused interpretation of lights, hus- 
tle, neon signs). Occasionally, the per- 
sonalized forms are set in quite con- 
ventional space (see Alpine Symphony) 
or are combined with rather usual color 
concepts (see the sunset in Loge’s Fire). 
(Until Dec. 17.)—P. F. C. 


Louise Keller Watercolors 


Watercolors by Louise Keller, at the 
Morton Galleries, were not only far 
removed from the “splash and spatter” 
school of this medium, but even from 
its usual fluency and _ transparency. 
They are carried out for the most part 
in a low key and obtain the sense of 
solidity of objects, more often found in 
gouache. Tiny House, red-roofed and 
enmeshed in foliage, is characteristic 
of the compactness and soundness of 
the artist’s designs. (Until Nov. 27.) 

—M. B. 
Sphinx to Daffodils 


The great variety in subject-matter 
in the paintings by Arrah Lee Gaul will 
present a travalogue tour of the gal- 
lery at her first one-man showing, Be- 
ginning Dec. 6, Miss Gaul, who has 
travelled from Philadelphia to Pales- 
tine and covered many fields, will fill 


Train Companions: Harry GOTTLIEB 
At A.C. A. Gallery 












the Newcomb-Macklin Galleries with 
her impressions of people and places. 

Realistically, the large oil of The 
Sphinx is impressive. Landscapes range 
in light sunny tones from Mount of 
Olives, Along the Jordan and Solitude 
to the Rancho de Taos. Best among 
them, for facility and firm statement, 
are the rocks-and-sea canvases from 
the Atlantic coast. The large flower 
still lifes are best exemplified in the 
daffodil composition with brass candle- 
sticks. Throughout, there is an ease 
and ability to turn from subject to 
subject with equal interest. (To Dec. 
18.)—M. L. 


Betty Parsons, Artist-Dealer 


Betty Parsons, artist turned art deal- 
er, steps into her dual role as a mem- 
ber of the Midtown stable with an ex- 
hibition of wide-ranging watercolors. A 
number are pleasant harbor scenes and 
landscapes. Others utilize distortion of 
color and line to achieve a particular 
feeling—eerie in Epiphany, vivid in The 
Seagulls. Then there are colorful com- 
positions which refer only vaguely to 
the subject. In this group Driftwood, 
The Witch and The Beach all have vi- 
tality and a nice economy of statement. 
(Through Dec. 11.)—P. F. C. 


Documentary Art 


In the cases of both Pauline Boum- 
phrey and Lafugie, whose joint show 
opened on November 29 at the Ferargil 
Gallery, one sees examples of docu- 
mentary art. Miss Boumphrey, a promi- 
nent English sculptor, is showing 27 
bronzes which are largely portraits of 
renowned animals. Among the celebri- 
ties are the horses of the King of Eng- 
land and such thoroughbreds of this 
country as Whirlaway. 

Mme. Lafugie lived for the last 25 
years in the Orient and all her subjects 
speak of the East; some of her work is 
executed in the painting technique of 
the East. She has titled her present 
show “Asia and the Opium World” and 
has hung 35 oils and watercolors of 
which a third are her record of opium 
smokers. 

Both of these artists have recorded 
accurately their particular field of in- 
terest. Each is thoroughly acquainted 
with minute detail and each has stated 
that detail fully. Their work is primar- 
ily of historical interest. 

—JOHN BERNHARDT. 


Louis Porter’s Paintings 


Though his exhibition will no longer 
be on view at Norlyst as this issue goes 
to press, Louis Porter’s paintings are 
worth looking for. He creates powerful 
compositions in which sometimes round- 
ed, sometimes flat forms weave a solid 
spatial pattern through the relation- 
ships of vibrant color. Motifs spring 
from human, urban or religious themes. 

—P. F.C. 


Craftsmanship of Williams 


Paintings by Keith Shaw Williams, 
at the Grand Central Galleries (57th 
Street) are diversified in subject mat- 
ter—landscapes, figure and flower pieces 
—but all alike bear the stamp of sound 
craftsmanship, and nice adjustments of 
color pattern to the armature of de- 
sign. The figure pieces, such as Seated 
Nude, not only possess the validity of 
sculptural modelling, but also a ten- 
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Seated Nude: KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS 
At Grand Central 


sion of perceptible life between their 
flowing contours. On this canvas there 
is a pleasing contrast between the tex- 
tures of the upswept hair and the 
palpable substance of the flesh. 

An interior, The Printer, which shows 
aman apparently drawing a proof, has 
a skillful mingling of artificial radiance 
and daylight, while it holds all the 
many details into totality of impres- 
sion yet focuses interest on the ab- 
sorbed figure. Among a group of por- 
traits, Walter Biggs is outstanding in 
its careful definition of facial structure 
and its inescapable conveyance of per- 
sonality. Also notable is the picture 
titled Dear Maude, showing fellow-artist 
Charles Cagle writing a letter home 
from the front [Williams and Cagle 
were in the same outfit and crossed the 
Rhine together]. (To Dec. 11.)—M. B. 


Kresch Promises Power 


Reducing the human figure in its sur- 
roundings to a pattern of flat shapes 
and bright colors, Albert Kresch im- 
bues his paintings (at the Jane Street 
Gallery) with a certain rough strength. 
Daring color juxtaposition and an ar- 
resting manner of simplification break 
through a vague awkwardness to give 
the sense of a personal vision striving 
for realization. A high degree of inte- 
gration, plus imaginative choice of 
shapes, distinguishes Boat Repairs. 
(Closed Nov. 30.)—P. F. C. 


Nalbandian at Newton 


Karnig Nalbandian handles pigment 
or pencil with astonishing technical abil- 
ity. His paintings and drawings are on 
view at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries. 
Feathered Flowers and Running Horse 
have a certain delicate charm, and The 
Fanatic a quite incisive bitterness. But 
his conceptions of both pictorial form 
and spiritual meaning seem unfortu- 
nately banal and imitative. (Until Dec. 
4.)—P. F. C. 


Ingratiating Portraits 


The speaking-likeness school of por- 
traiture was well represented at the 
Ward Eggleston Galleries last fort- 
night. In an exhibition of recent work, 
Mary Yard Tyler showed a group of 
pastel portraits which are obviously in- 
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gratiating likenesses of the sitters, both 
young and adult. If dependent only 
upon academic draughtsmanship and 
coloring, good portraiture might stop 
here; so it was before the camera was 
used to catch much the same expres- 
sion and pose. As creative work, it falls 
short.—M. L. 


Winterbound Wuermer 


Carl Wuermer’s paintings, at the 
Grand Central Galleries (Vanderbilt 
Avenue), are so skillfully brushed that 
they obtain an even texture of surface, 
although they possess depth in reces- 
sion, towering hills and lofty tress in 
their broad designs. The majority of 
the canvases depict winter scenes, in 
which the artist imparts the feel of 
intense cold in the crusted snows, the 
icy brooks, the stretches of sloping 
meadows faintly powdered with snow. 
It is remarkable that with this one 
principal theme, Wuermer escapes mo- 
notony of effect, for there is variety 
in the curving road, the distant cone of 
a hill, the differing clusters of birch 
and hemlock. The only constant is a 
sense of the solitary aloofness that 
this winterbound world suggests. (Until 
Dec. 4.)—M. B. 


Sylvia Laks Progresses 


Sylvia Laks has made surprising 
progress since a number of her can- 
vases were shown with some other ex- 
hibitors at the Charles Fourth Gallery 
last year. Composition, which was her 
weak point, has improved enormously, 
and color, her best asset, has deepened 
and strengthened. Blacks have been in- 
troduced, with excellent results, into 
some of the more recent works. Deco- 
rative but substantial and tasteful in- 
teriors share the spotlight with play- 
ing children. We noted particularly 
Frankel’s House, The Doors, Studio 
and Fisher Boys. On view until Dec. 
10.—J. G. 


Jack Lubin Debut 


Jack Lubin is holding his first New 
York show at the Marquie Gallery, al- 
though his work has been included in 
many large exhibitions and his mural 
commissions have received favorable 
comment. It is gratifying to view paint- 
ings that do not seem to be modelled on 
any of the popular idols of the moment 
in the art world. Although Lubin’s 
work is allied to the contemporary mo- 
ment in its use of modern idiom, it ap- 
pears to be his own sincere artistic lan- 
guage which he has worked out for him- 
self, not borrowed. 

The artist’s palette is uniformly pleas- 
ing and his color patterns ably related 
to the structural designs. He is an un- 
even painter, achieving sound plasticity 
of form in such a canvas as Mother and 
Child, but rather losing it in Bathers. 
His Contemplation is a fine example of 
spatial design. Many of Lubin’s works 
possess a poetic content, but are never 
saccharine. (Until Dec. 18.)—M. B. 


Return to Realism 


Andre Racz, at the Laurel Gallery, 
offers paintings that are a radical 
change from his New York show in 1946. 
Racz, reversing the pattern of so many 
of his contemporaries, has turned from 
abstractionism to realism. More than 
half of the 22 oils in this show portray 

[Please turn to page 26] 
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CAROLINE VAN EVERA 


KOETSER GALLERY « 32 €E. 57 st., N. Y. 


COLOR Lithographs 
by French IMPRESSIONISTS 


DECEMBER 
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121 East 57th Street © New York 22 


CLEVE GRAY 


LONDON RUINS Dec. 6 - 24 
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Julien Levy Gallery 
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Portrait of Ludwig Schames: 
ERNST KIRCHNER (1880-1938) 


Germans—1905-1925 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM is showing 
currently and will continue to show 
through January 29, the prints of 30 
artists of the German Expressionist 
movement, dating from 1905 to 1925. 
Woodcuts, lithographs, etchings, and 
drypoints numbering 125 pieces, with 
special emphasis on 26 by Ernst Kirch- 
ner, have been brought together care- 
fully and thoughtfully by Miss Una 
Johnson of the museum staff for this 
comprehensive showing. 

The unusually unified character of 
this show is made possible by the ho- 
mogenity of the work itself. That qual- 
ity of sameness has made it possible 
to identify these artists with a move- 
ment now called German Expression- 
ism. The museum in its presentation 
points out the differences among the 
individual artists and groups as well 
as their similarity, but it is this last 
which is exceptionally important to 
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the American observer. Not even dur- 
ing the economic depression of the 
1930’s did American art know such 
uninimity of protest against world con- 
ditions. Not even the late war aroused 
American artists to the forcefulness 
of such men as Pechstein, Dix, Lem- 
bruck, Marcks, Grosz and Marc. 

This homogenity is immediately evi- 
dent in a heavy, black quality in the 
prints, which is not alone a blackness 
of ink. It is a blackness of mood as 
well, a spirit of foreboding, which these 
artists heightened by a powerful use of 
their means. Such strong ideas called 
for a strong medium which was direct 
enough to force their meaning. They 
found it in the woodcut, an old medium 
whose heavy, crude, direct qualities 
served well to reinforce the powerful 
black statements of these men. 


The search of these printmakers for 
a new medium was only the by-product 
of a search for new forms with which 
they could express new ideas. Question- 
ing all moral, social, and economic val- 
ues as they did, they probed, too, the 
history, the form, and the meaning of 
their art heritage, and they found all 
of them lacking, just as they found all 
other values wanting. 


The romanticism of their fathers did 
not satisfy these Expressionists and 
they looked to cultures of the past for 
stimulus. They found new forms in the 
African primitives—a directness and a 
simplicity which to their tired eyes was 
fresh. They took inspiration from the 
medieval German woodcut where they 
found a simple style to fit their needs. 
In the Italian primitives of the 14th 
century they found another style in- 
fluence. But in the Italian and German 
influences they found more: both served 
to revive for men like Beckmann and 
Barlach the Christian myths. For art- 
ists like Kollwitz and Grosz the unlove- 
ly scene around them was inspiration. 

The total work which came out of 
this search for forms and ideas, as this 
show so plainly indicates, is of little 
grace, of little humor, of little subtlety. 
There is here only violence undirected 
and protest unqualified. The beautiful 
Goddess of the Renaissance is gone, and 
with her the Woman of Rembrandt. 
The thing which replaces her is an ugly, 
sorrowing, protesting Animal. 

Since 1925 we have seen another war, 
more devastating than the one which 
occurred during the time these men 
worked. Many of these artists are now 
dead. However, those who lived on after 
1925 and those still living have gone 
their various ways, and, as has hap- 
pened to the American artists, they 
have divided in retreat and confusion. 

—JOHN BERNHARDT. 
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Print National 


By John Taylor Arms 


THE 33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Society of American Etchers, Gravers, 
Lithographers, and Woodcutters, recent- 
ly on view in three of the handsome 
galleries of the National Academy of 
Design, was less than half the size of 
its 32nd Annual. In quality it main- 
tained its usual “best” in every ap- 
proach in the variouSmedia represented 
by the Society’s membership. 

To be exact—the 1947 show contain- 
ed 673 items, whereas, in this of 1948, 
there were 303. The reason for this 
seemingly drastic reduction in size is 
immediately apparent if the reader 
will recall that 1947 marked the initial 
appearance of the lithographers and 
woodcutters joining forces with the 
etchers to form the greatly enlarged 
Society. Last year sufficient space was 
made available to house an especially 
comprehensive, representative display 
of each of the divergent approaches 
within each medium. Thus, last year’s 
show was the exception. 


This year the Society returned to its 
33-year-old policy, namely, that of pre- 
senting that which it believes the best 
in each approach, completely repre- 
sentative, but fewer examples. In other 
words, quality and standards kept at 
the highest possible level. 


One of the regulations governing 
these Annuals is that of limiting the 
works eligible to those produced within 
the past two years. This restricts the 
number of works but insures an en- 
tirely fresh, completely contemporary, 
and at the same time, thoroughly rep- 
resentative exhibition, The Society 
points with pride to the fact that it 
stands for the “best” and “latest” and 
as comprehensive as possible. 


The woodcut and line-engraving me- 
dia are once again coming into their 
own and the Society welcomes the evi- 
dence of this constant increase of in- 
terest among the country’s printmakers. 
This year’s showing indicates, in par- 
ticular, that more and more artists are 
turning to line-engraving as a means 
of original creative expression after its 
neglect for so many years. It is en- 
couraging to see the renascence, as it 
were, of both these exquisite media. 

There is also an increased interest 
and noteworthy rise in technical skill. 
In spite of outstanding exceptions, the 
contemporary American school of print- 
making has been noted rather for fresh- 
ness of vision, spontaneity of approach, 
and the really creative and imagina- 
tive power of its artists than for its 
technical skill, as compared to the Eng- 
lish, who have carried this technical 
development to a higher pitch than any 
other country, but who have often lack- 
ed the spontaneity of approach evinced 
by the SAEGLW’s current Exhibition. 

Although American graphic artists 
have never been, as a whole, conspicu- 
ous for perfection of draughtsmanship, 
the SAEGLW feels that American print- 
makers are beginning to give it their 
actual attention while still maintain- 
ing their divergence of approach and 
freshness of vision. 

This year’s prize winners include: 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
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Yonia FAIN 


PAINTINGS through Dec. 18 
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NEW WATER COLORS by 
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December 7-18 
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Get your copy of “Modern American 
Painting” by Peyton Boswell, Jr., $7.50. 
A perfect Christmas gift. 116 East 59th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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ART BOOK LIBRARY 


By JUDITH K. REED 


For the convenience of holiday shop- 
pers who agree with us that giving art 
books for Christmas solves the shop- 
ping chore in the most agreeable way 
for both donor and recipient, we are 
foregoing our usual book reviews this 
issue to supplement the special Christ- 
mas book guide presented in the Nov. 
15 issue. Here are more additions to the 
guide list of books published this year 
but received too late for review. For 
information on books already reviewed 
or mentioned please consult your last 
copy of the DIGEST. 

An Introduction to Color by Ralph 
Evans, 1948. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 340 pp. with 304 illustrations, 
15 in color. $6. 


The Messianic Theme in the Paint- 


Cice t the 


ings of the Dura Synagogue by Rachel 
Wischnitzer. 1948. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 135 pp. of text and 
50 illustrations. $6. 

The Story of Modern Applied Art by 
Rudolph ,Rosenthal and Helena L. 
Ratzka. 1948. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 208 pp. with 150 illustra- 
tions. $5. < 

Ceramic Sculpture by Ruth H, Ran- 
dall. 1948. New York: Watson-Guptill 
Publications. 95 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 

Swiss Medieval Tapestries by Fred- 
eric Gysin. 1948. New York: Studio Pub- 
lications. 14 pp. of text and 12 plates 
in color and black and white. $3.75. 

The Journals and Indian Paintings of 
George Winter. 1948. Indianapolis: In- 
diana Historical Society. 209 pp. with 


KW _ 


“HELLO STEVE” 


STEVE WHEELER'S perceptive, eventful, 
amusing and entirely beautiful picture book. 
Thirteen pictorial statements reproduced in fac- 
simile by photo silk-screen. Included with these 
prints are four drawings, a frontispiece—also a 
unique title page and a prose poem by John 
Storck plus an essay by Adam Gates on the 
work of Steve Wheeler. Eighty-four pages de- 
signed in a format of ten by thirteen with 
colorful endpapers and a handsome binding— 
boxed. Thirty dollars. 


on sale at your Dine Ait Bookshop 
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182 Third Avenue 


New York 3, N.Y. 


color and black and white illustrations. 
$12.50. 

John Marin by MacKinley Helm. 1948. 
New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc. 
255 pp. with 9 color plates and more 
than 126 black and white plates. $6.50. 

John Singleton Copley by James 
Thomas Flexner. 1948. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 139 pp. Illustrated. $7.50. 

Leonardo Da Vinci. 1948. New York: 
Oxford University Press (Phaidon 
Press). 44 pp. of text and 200 illustra- 
tions, 18 in full color. $7.50. 

Roman Portraits by Gisela M. A. 
Richter. 1948. New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 35 pp. 110 black and 
white plates. Paper bound. $1.50. 

Stone & Marble Carving by Alec 
Miller. 1948. California: University of 
California Press. 120 pp. with illustra- 
tions and black and white plates. $4.50. 

How to Draw Figures in Action by 
Charles Wood. 1948. New York: Studio 
Publications. 64 pp. with illustrations. 
$1.00. 

Wedgwood by John Meredith Graham 
II and Hensleigh Cecil Wedgwood. 1948. 
New York: Tudor Publishing Co. 118 
pp. 95 illustrations. $3.50. 

English Masters of Black and White 
Series: Sir John Tenniel by Frances 
Sarzano; Richard Doyle by Daria Ham- 
bourg; George Cruikshank by Ruari 
McLean; Edmund Sullivan by James 
Thorpe; Barnett Freedman by Jonathan 
Mayne. 1948. New York: Pellegrini & 
Cudahy, Inc. Each with 100 pp. and il- 
lustrations, $2.50 each. 

Art as the Evolution of Visual 
Knowledge by Charles Biederman. Min- 
nesota: Charles Biederman. 696 pp. with 
black and white plates. 

Fra Angelico Text in French by Anna 
Maria Francini Ciaranfi. 1948. New 
York: Studio Publications. 19 pp. of 
text and 18 color plates, 4 black and 
white plates. $10.00. 

The Art Museum in America by Wal- 
ter Pach. 1948. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 300 pp. with 62 illustrations. 
$6.00. 

American Folk Art by Jean Lipman. 
1948. New York: Pantheon Books. 193 
pp. with 183 illustrations and 4 color 
plates. $7.50. 

Martin Johnson Heade by Robert C. 
McIntyre. 1948. New York: Pantheon 
Books. 71 pp. of text with 24 illustra- 
tions, $3.75. 


An Introduction to British Marine 
Painting by Oliver Warner. 1948. New 
York: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 48 pp. of 
text with 65 black and white plates. 
$6.00. 

Renaissance in Haiti by Selden Rod- 
man. 1948. New York: Pellegrini & 
Cudahy, Inc. 134 pp. with 35 black and 
white plates, 9 in color and 61 photo- 
graphs. $4.50. 


Art Student’s Encyclopedia by Arthur 
Zaidenberg. 1948. New York: Greenberg, 
Publisher. 320 pp. Illustrated, $5.00. 

The Book of Fine Prints by Car! Zi- 
grosser. 1948. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 500 pp. with 600 illustrations. 
$5.00. 

The Decorative Arts of Sweden by 
Iona Plath. 1948, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 246 pp. Illustrated. 
$10.00. 


Drawing Sea & Sky by Victor Perard. 
1948. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp. 64 pp. Paper Bound. $1.00. 
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A Guide to the Art of Latin America 
Edited by Robert C. Smith and Eliza- 
beth Wilder. 1948. Washington, D. C.: 
Library of Congress. 480 pp. Paper 
Bound. $1.50. 


Problems of Contemporary Art Series 
Volume 5. Paintings, Sculptures, Reflec- 
tions by Georges Vantongerloo. 1948. 
New York: Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc. 
60 pp. 49 black and white plates. Pa- 
per Bound. $3.00. 


Learning More About Pictures by 
Royal Bailey Farnum. 1948, Conn.: 
Artext Prints, Inc. 103 pp. Illustrated. 
Paper Bound. $1.50. 


Art in Scotland by Ian Finlay. 1948. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
180 pp. of text with 17 illustrations. 
$5.00 


Degas Dance Drawing by Paul Val- 
ery. 1948. Lear Publishers. 70 pp. of 
text with 4 color plates. $5.00. 

Pursuit of the Horizon by Loyd Ha- 
berly. 1948. New York: Macmillan Co. 
239 pp. 17 black and white plates. $5.00. 

It’s All Mental by Vertes, 1948. New 
York: Tudor Publishing Co. 40 Draw- 
ings. $5.00. 

* * * 

Books by and about artists currently 
exhibiting on 57th Street are especial- 
ly numerous this fortnight: 

Max Ernst, who is showing 25 pic- 
tures executed during his recent visit to 
Sedona, Arizona, at Knoedler & Co., 
through Dec. 11, is the author of vol- 
ume 7 of the Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 
“Documents of Modern Art Series.” 
Titled Beyond Painting and Other Writ- 
ings, it includes essays by Ernst and 
writings on him by fellow-surrealists 
Arp, Breton, Eluard, Matta and others. 

The Downtown Gallery is marking 
the publication of Jacques Maroger’s 
The Secret Formulas and Techniques of 
the Masters (to be reviewed soon) by 
an exhibition of recent paintings by the 
French artist and teacher. 

On view at the Kleemann Gallery 
until Dec. 24 are the original pictures 
for the Chagall portfolio, Arabian 
Nights, 12 signed lithographs in color 
issued by Pantheon Books in limited 
editions that will sell for $375 to $550 
(for a deluxe copy). 

cd * ak 

Dover Publications is commemorating 
the 75th anniversary of Elie Faure’s 
birth with a special reprint edition of 
his famous History of Art. Best sup- 
plementary news about the new edi- 
tion, which prints the 2,300 pages of 
text and 1,200 illustrations in a new 
format, is the fact that the unabridged, 
1948 edition reduces the original five 
volumes to a convenient two and cuts 
original price of $35 to $10. (Price 
rises to $12.50 after Dec. 25.) 

cs * * 

Out on the book counters in time for 
Christmas shoppers eager to combine 
a holiday greeting with an inexpensive 
gift is the second quartet in the Hy- 
perion series, Masters in Art Minia- 
tures. Issued by Crown Publishers, the 
new group comprises monographs on 
Botticelli, Cézanne, Goya and Rem- 
brandt. Each book includes 10 color 
plates, 40 black and white reproduc- 
tions and an introductory essay, all for 
$.59 apiece. The first four books were 
devoted to Degas, El Greco, Renoir and 
Van Gogh. 
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priced so low you'll want them all! 
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Each volume contains 60 beautiful illustra- 
tions in stunning gravure—a veritable gallery 





‘mepremenranrag of the artist’s best work—plus an explanatory 
ieee : : a 
= introduction by a noted critic. 


Your choice of over 40 titles including: 












1. BONNARD 17. GRUNEWALD 33. GREEK SCULPTURE 

2. BRAQUE 18. VAN GOGH 34. TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 

3. CEZANNE 19. VELASQUEZ 35. WATTEAU 

4. da VINCI 20. MARQUET — French Painting — 

5. CORINTH 21. MATISSE 36—XVI CENTURY 

6. COROT 22. MEMLING 37—XVii CENTURY 

7. COURBET 23. MICHELANGELO 38 —XVIII CENTURY 

8. DAUMIER 24. PICASSO 39 —XIX CENTURY—Vol. 1 
9. DAVID 25. PISSARRO 40 —XIX CENTURY—Vol. 2 
10. DEGAS 26. RAPHAEL 41 —X1X CENTURY—Vol. 3 
11. DELACROIX 27. REMBRANDT — Italian Painting — 

12. DURER 28. RENOIR 42 —XI-XVI CENT. Vol. 1 
13. GAUGUIN 29. RODIN 43 —XiI-XVII CENT. Vol. 2 
14, GERICAULT 30. RUBENS 

15. GOYA 31. SISLEY 

16. TITIAN 32. TINTORETTO 
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each 
the famous AMERICAN ARTISTS co 
GROUP MONOGRAPHS ‘ Se 


The finest work of the leading artists of our 
own time and country. Each monograph con- 






tions in realistic gravure, a frontispiece in 
rich, full-color, and an intimate biographical 
introduction by the artist himself. 





Your choice of twenty different titles: 
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53. MAX WEBER 61. B. KARFIOL 67. ARNOLD BLANCH 
54. WALDO PEIRCE 62. C. BURCHFIELD 68. RAPHAEL SOYER 


55. STUART DAVIS 63. JOHN S. CURRY 69. F. TAUBES 
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KENDE 


GALLERIES, ING. 


119-121 W. 57th St., New York 19,N.Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-1248 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION SALE 
December [6th at 2 P.M. 


MODERN PRINTS 
ETCHINGS AND 


ENGRAVINGS 


by Old Masters and 
XIX Century Artists 


PAINTINGS - DRAWINGS 


Cassatt Matisse 
Lehmbruck Picasso 
Rouault - Toulouse-Lautrec 


Bone - Brockhurst - Cameron 
Daumier - Meryon - Pennell 
Zorn 


Durer Rembrandt 
von Meckenem 


The Property of 


A CONNECTICUT 
COLLECTOR 


and other owners 


EXHIBITION FROM 
DECEMBER I Ith 


Illustrated Catalogue 25c 
SHIRLEY FALCKE 
President 


HERBERT A. KENDE 
Vice-Presioent 


DECORATORS 
18th & 19th Centuries 
Landscapes, Figure Subjects, 
Flower Paintings, Etc. 

At Lowest London Prices 


Importations Monthly 


Please phone for appointment 
PLaza 9-2923 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 
(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 

19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 

Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered to. 





JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 





DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Young Bather: RENotr. In Wadsworth Trust Collection 


Wadsworth Trust Liquidated at Parke-Bernet 


A LARGE AND IMPORTANT SALE of paint- 
ings and works of art, dating from the 
13th century to the modern School of 
Paris, will be held at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on the afternoon of December 
11. The collection is the property of the 
C. S. Wadsworth Trust, now in termina- 
tion, and being dispersed by order of 
the trustee. 

From the Renaissance comes Tiepo- 
lo’s Mother and Child Holding a Bird, 
formerly in the Madrid collection of 
the Marquis de Castrillo; Vermeyen’s 
Portrait of a Man; Catena’s Portrait of 
a Man, once in the Royal Gallery of 
Wurtemberg; Portrait of Albrecht 
Diver, after the painting in the Prado, 
and Bronzino’s Eleonora di Toledo, 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, formerly in 
the Lucien Bonaparte and Holford col- 
lections, 

A group of paintings by 18th and 
19th century artists include Magnasco’s 
David Dancing before the Ark; Lan- 
cret’s Le Jeu du Cheval Fondu, shown 
in Copenhagen in 1935; Fragonard’s Le 
Torrent (c.1775), once in the collection 
of Casimir Perrier, former president of 
France; Raeburn’s Miss Elizabeth Dal- 
rymple, formerly in the collection of 
Sir G. H. Dalrymple Horne-Elphinstone; 
Delacroix’s Tiger and Turtle, shown at 
the Beaux Arts in 1885 and at Wilden- 
stein in 1944; Boudin’s Douarnenez et 
Vile Tristan. 


Numerous modern paintings and 


drawings include Degas’ oil L’Ecole de 
Ballet, formerly in the collection of 
Robert Treat Paine, 2nd, loaned to the, 
Boston Museum in 1932, and included 
in the first Degas sale, Paris 1918; 
his pastel Danseuse Asisse, once in the 
Ambrose Vollard collection and_in- 
cluded in the second Degas sale; the 
important Young Bather painted about 
1882-84 by Renoir and also in the Vol- 
lard collection; drawings by Degas and 
Renoir; the blue period Les Fugitifs 
by Picasso; Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother and Woman in an Interior, 
early works by Vuillard from the col- 
lection of his friend, Joseph Hessel; 
Les Boutiques, Boulevard des Batig- 
nolles, included in the recent Bonnard 
exhibition; drawings by Seurat and 
Leger. 


Sculptures and bronzes go back to 
the 15th century and include a Rhenish 
Gothic carved walnut Head of a Martyr; 
a Burgundian polychromed limestone 
group of Virgin and Child; an Ile de 
France Gothic group of the Mourning 
Virgin and 8S. John. 

Among the other featured objects are 
a 13th stained glass window; believed 
to have been executed for the church of 
St. Germain des Prés in Paris; a Cas- 
telli majolica plaque depicting the 
Greeks Landing at Troy; a Tournai 
Gothic-Renaissance millefleurs tapestry 
(c. 1540). An exhibition will be held 
from Dec. 4. 
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Auction Calendar 





December 2, Thursday afternoon. Plaza Art Gal- 
leries: Etchings and Currier & Ives prints, in- 
cluding Peytona and Fashion, original sketches 
by Thomas Worth. Also two paintings by 
Remington from the Washington Irving Mu- 
seum. Now on exhibition. 

December 3 and 4, Friday and Saturday after- 


noons. Plaza Art Galleries: French, English 
and American furniture and decorations, paint- 
ings, porcelains, rugs and jewelry, from a 
Palm Beach estate. Now on exhibition. 


December 3 and 4, Friday,and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Old English clocks. 
Georgian furniture, paintings and decorations, 
from the collection of the late Henry P. Strause, 
Washington, D, C. Also English furniture. Old 
English and other cut glass, and Oriental rugs. 
Now on exhibition. 


December 6, Monday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: First editions of English and American 
authors and other literary material, donated 
by friends of Wellesley College to be sold for 
its 75th Anniversary Fund. Also standard sets 
in fine bindings; limited editions; rare 16th- 
19th century books; illustrated books: rare 
bindings; autograph letters and manuscripts; 
etchings. Exhibition from Dec. 2. 


December 7 and 8. Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Kende Galleries: Library of the late 
Cortlandt F. Bishop. 330 fine French _ illus- 
trated books of the last four centuries in- 
eluding Aesop Fables, Basle, 1501, Maioli bind- 
ing; Xenophon’s La Cyropedie, Lyon, 1554, 
from the library of Catherine de Medici and 
bound with her arms; works of Moliere, Paris, 
1734, author's autograph and five original 
drawings by Bouche; works of Rabelais, Paris, 
1741, large paper copy in morocco binding by 
Padeloup;: Montesquieu’s Le Temple de Guide, 
Paris, 1772, red morocco by Derome; others. 
Exhibition from Dec. 1. 


December 9, 
Galleries: 


Thursday 
Lithographs 


evening, Parke-Bernet 


Valentin. Outstanding examples by Braque, 
Chagall, Klee, Lipchitz, Matisse, Miro, Munch, 


Picasso, Rouault and Villon. Lithographs by 
Bonnard, Cézanne. Important groups 
including 
work-proofs of 
Miserere et Guerre and color proofs for Cirque, 


Renoir, 
by Rouault, 
several rare 


Picasso and Matisse 
and unknown 


by Rouault; and prints of all periods by 
Picasso, some of great rarity. Exhibition from 
Dec. 3. 

December 10, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 


Galleries: Choice old English silver from Charles 
II to George IV; a pair of superb matched sil- 
ver cans by Paul Revere, patriot; also a pear- 
shaped can by Jacob Hurd, Boston, 1702-58; 
a small group of Continental silver; important 
18th century American furniture and K’ang Hsi 
porcelains, property of Tristan J. M. Argenti, 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn, George E. Mohler and a 
New York private collector. Exhibition from 


Dec. 4. 


December 11, Saturday afternoon. 


croix, Boudin, Boldini; 
Degas, 
Picasso, 


Young Bat‘her by Renoir; 
Vuillard, Seurat and Leger. 


Virgin and 8S. John; marble 


Laurana. Exhibition from Dec. 4. 


December 13 and 14, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Press publica- 
tions, first editions, French-miniature-illustrated 

porcelains, 

prop- 
erty of Mrs. William Hand, Sherman D. Clough, 


books; books on art, furniture, 
Chinese pottery, ceramics and flowers, 


others. Exhibition from Dec. 9. 


December 15 and 16, Wednesday and Thursday 
Furniture 
and decorations from the estate of the late 
Julian Armstrong, others. English and Amer- 
ican 18th century furniture and decorations. 
Continental 
decorative and table porcelains. Paintings, etch- 
ings and engravings, linens and laces, textiles, 
Chinese and Japanese art, Oriental and domestic 


afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 


Dresden, Frankenthal and other 


rugs. Exhibition from Dee. 11. 


December 17 and 18, Friday morning and after- 
Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Continental silver, porcelain and glass, 
bibelots, textiles, Oriental rugs and gold jew- 
elry, comprising confiscated property recovered 
by the Allied Armies in Germany and trans- 
ferred to the International Relief Organization 
Palm Beach estate and other sources. Now on 


noon, 


exhibition. 


December |, 1948 


and etchings by con- 
temporary masters, Part II, collected by Curt 


Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Paintings and works of art, prop- 
erty of the C. S. Wadsworth Trust, now in 
termination. Works by Tiepolo, Vermeyen, Ca- 
tena, Circle of Diirer, Bronzino, Magnasco, Lan- 
cret, Fragonard, Raeburn, Mallet, Pannini, Dela- 
L’Ecole de Ballet by 
works by 
Renish 
Gothic 15th century carved walnut Head of a 
Martyr; Burgundian limestone group of Virgin 
and Child; Ile de France group of Mourning 
tondo portrait 
Federigo da Montelfeltro, Duke of Urbino by 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Ine 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. bbc Melton See of 
Apt, oliterary sited P lint P. roperly 








Public Sale December Il at 2 p. m. 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS 
AND WORKS OF ART 


Property of the 
C. S. WADSWORTH TRUST 


Now in Termination 












Sold by Order of the Trustee, Herman A. Benjamin 
of Benjamin, Galton & Robbins, Attorneys-at-Law, New York 


OLD MASTERS AND PAINTINGS 
BY XVIII-XIX CENTURY MASTERS 




















Tiepolo, Vermeyen, Catena, Circle of Albrecht Diirer and 
Bronzino; Magnasco, Lancfet, Fragonard, Raeburn, Mallet 


and Pannini; Delacroix, Eugene Louis Boudin, Courbet and 


Boldini. 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


An important oil by Degas L’Ecole de Ballet and a notable 





Renoir Young Bather and other fine works by these artists and 


by Picasso, Vuillard, Seurat, Bonnard and Leger. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE 
WORKS OF ART «¢ TAPESTRIES 


A fine XV century Rhenish Gothic carved walnut Head of a 


Martyr; a Burgundian limestone group of the Virgin and 









Child; a very important marble tondo portrait of Federigo da 


Montelfeltro by Laurana. 


A MAGNIFICENT FRENCH EARLY 
XIII CENTURY STAINED GLASS WINDOW 







Illustrated Catalogue One Dollar 


{XNHIBITION FROM DECEMBER 4 
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ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


@ Convenient Controls 

© Built in Pyrometer 

© Shelves Removable } 
@ Long Firing Service 


Drakenfeld 
also offers high quality 


POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES e 





B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 





The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always 
the chance of damage. You need 
not have this worry if you let ex- 
perienced men, such as we em- 
ploy, pack and ship your works 


of art. Our 8] years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


JOSEPH 





Supplies 


FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 


TORS, DRAFTSMER, 

SIGNMEN, AND S$TU-- 
MAYER “sts: 
COMPANY  _EVERYTHING 
5 UNION SQUARE FOR THE ARTIST 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. Phone Algonquin 4-9871 





SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
188 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORE 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 










Designed by 


For watercolor and 
tempera painting 


Size open 11° X12 
$5% Write for folder 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 





An ideal Christmas gift for your art 
minded friends. THE ArT DiGEst, $4 for 
one year, $7 two years. 
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Fifty-Seventh Street 


[Continued from page 19] 


stories in the New Testament. This 
traditional subject matter has been 
treated by Racz in a Quattrocentro 
Italian style which’ the artist has em- 
ployed with understanding. 

There is no question that the naive, 
primitive conventions which .Racz has 
chosen are limitations which are self- 
imposed.—JOHN BERNHARDT. 


Mayan? Record 


In her portrayal of human qualities 
in the Indian life of Guatemala today, 
Caroline Van Evera shows directness 
and strength. Her approach is sympa- 
thetic but unsentimental, an attitude 
which makes her paintings candid as 
well as effectual. From a_ subjective 
viewpoint they are good reporting; 
technically they are straight-forward 
as well. The medium is oil on paper. 

Ranged around the main room of the 
Koetser Gallery, about twenty exam- 
ples, all village characters of San An- 
tonio Aguas Calientes, give an overall 
portrait of the place itself as well as 
a representative Ogllection of portraits 
of the inhabitants: As a modern Mayan 
record, it is quite informative. (Until 
Dec. 16.)—M. L. 


Holiday Note at Argent 


A trio of spirited appeal at the Ar- 
gent Galleries brings forth three in- 
dividual painters, one who finds ex- 
pression in ceramic tiles, The show is 
animated. It is livened especially by 
an entrance display of the Sonia Sadron 
tiles. Since each exhibit in the group 
is labeled and priced for use as an 
overmantle-piece, decorative plaque or 
coffee-table top, it is immediately evi- 
dent that these have an added appeal 
to the pocketbook, which lifts them out 
of the precious class and suggests holi- 
day spending. Aside from salability, 
Miss Sadron has a light touch in this 
medium which makes her tiles both gay 
and live as works of art. 

In the front gallery at Argent, a 
Milwaukee resident, Mary Gerstein, 
shows a somewhat divided series of 
oils, divided because they are painted 
in two distinct styles. Miss Gerstein 
has looked long at Renoir and El Greco, 
from whom she has drawn much bene- 
fit; her impressionist tendency, how- 
ever, wavers between a glazed, thinly- 
brushed manner and heavy impasto. 

Mabel Scott Georgi, the third exhibi- 
tor, has sketched and painted in Yuca- 
tan on her travels. A portfolio of wa- 
tercolors well defines her impressions 
of that country in forthright terms. 
The mood is decorative—and beyond. 
(Until Dec. 4.)—M. L. 


EXHIBITION 
GALLERY 
FOR RENT 


important Gallery Available 
to Artists for Shows. Best 
Position on East 57th Street 


Write: Box No. 32K, The Art Digest 











SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
in New York Area by 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
Since 1899 


DOWNTOWN 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St.,N. ¥.3 GR. 3-3372 


UPTOWN 
AT THE STORE OF 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


BROOKLYN 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE 
Eastern Pkwy., B’klyn 17, N. Y. 
MA 2-2941 
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VMS 


One of the largest Artists 
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bg 
PICTURE FRAMES 
a 
WATERCOLORS 


CANVAS, PAPER, BRUSHES 


OILS AND 
ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 


7 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


(Ae oe eth 


Academy of Arts Building 
65 CLIMTOM STREET, MEWARK 5. @ Jj 
MITCHELL 2-8378 








EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife. 
ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
Kits $1.60, $2.60 & $5.00 P. Pd. Thousands Satisfied! 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 East 28th St., Dept. U, New York 16,N. Y. 
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Xmas Sperials 


-» OIL 
SKETCH BOX 


with Palette 12 x 16 
holds 2—12 x 16 can- 

vas panels. Cover de- 

oo easily for use as 
ea 


lap or table 


OIL PAINT SET #4 


- 4Contains 8 
studio tubes 
4 Beverly Oil 
}Colors — 3 
|? Brushes — 
_ j Linseed Oil 


'jlete Knife 
in wood box 
13% x 6Y, 
x1 % $6.85 


OIL PAINT set #5 


Contains 10 Studio size tubes Pre-Tested Oil 
colors—1 large tube Zinc White—6 Asstd. 
good quality brushes—linseed oil—turpen- 
tine—2—12 x 16 canvas panels. $16.50 


PROTECTION 
OPAQUE 


Will throw enlarge- 
ment of photo; or 
— drawings — sketch 

es, etc. up to two feet 
in ame —has opening 
7 < $2.95 


cag Mode _patning 5” x 5” enlargement 
up to 10’ x $22.50 


ALL sie i. Oo. B. N. Y. C. ALLOW 
FOR POSTAGE. PROMPT SHIPMENT ON 


RECEIPT OF MONEY ORDER OR CHECK 
(No C. O. D.) 
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NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


13 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


‘aint li aenencoinRsnMs 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


@. i. Friedman incorporated 
20 east 49h street, new york 17, a. y. 


quality 
art 
materials 


prints, framing, books 


free: our monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages” 


Chimere 2: GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. Ex- 
hibited at Buchholz, where the Noted 
English Modern Earned Critical Praise 


Knickerbocker Artists 


The Knickerbocker Artists, a Wash- 
ington Heights group which formed the 
original Audubon Artists Group, held 
their second annual exhibition under 
the new name at the 8th Street Gal- 
lery last fortnight. The jury, made up 
of Joseph Buzzelli, Richard Catan-Rose 
and Mark Richards, gave the oil prize 
to Sunny Day by Florence Rand and 
a first honorable mention to Bar and 
Grill by David Atkins, both admirable 
selections. Also noted were canvases 
by Felice Caplane, Harry Garfink, Owen 
Weiri and Zimeri Cox. In the smaller, 
pleasant watercolor section, Bert War- 
ter was given an honorable mention. 


Correction 


Through a typographical error, the 
heading on Ralph M. Pearson’s No- 
vember 15 column about Charles Um- 
lauf’s Crucifixion was changed from A 
Civilizing Event to A Criticizing Event. 
We realize the serious change in mean- 
ing. 


85 SERIGRAPHS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Under $15 
Exhibition: To December 31 


% [Christmas Cards by Our Artists] * 
GALLERIES 


SERIGRAPH #2" "2" 


38 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 
Hours 10-6 exe. Sun. 


Recent Paintings 


JOSEPH 


MEIERHANS 


TO DEC. 17 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery Artists’ Gallery e 61 E. 57, N. Y. 


December 1, 1948 


Artist's Colors: Bocour Casein Colors 


HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 
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highest standards for 
creating permanent 
pictures 
Send for free booklet 
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.- of Casein Colors, Gesso Panels 


& Bellini Artist Colors) 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


65 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 


FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmanship 


f DISTINCTIVE FRAMES § 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 


) 
MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP } 
‘ 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. ©. 23 
EN dicott 2-1284 


JULIUS LOWY, inc, 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 
HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST S6th STREET, N. Y. C. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-o;-erate in keeping 


this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL IX. Feb. 
9-Mar. 6. Institute of History & Art. Open 
to all artists in U. S. & Canada. Drawings 
in any medium. Work due Jan. 22. For 
further information write Institute of Art, 


125 Washington Ave., Albany 6. 
Hartford, Conn. 


39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNEC- 
TICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. Feb. 
5-27. Avery Memorial Galleries. Media: 
oil, sculpture, black and white. For fur- 
ther information write Louis J. Fusari, 


Box 204. 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
82ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 31- 
Feb. 13. National Academy Galleries. Me- 
dia: watercolor, pastel. Work due Jan. 20. 
For further information write Ethel Pax- 
son, Exhibition Secretary, 106 Newbold 


Place, Kew Gardens, N. Y 


123RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. National 
Academy of Design. First Section, Oils, 
Sculpture, Mar. 10-23. Second Section, Wa- 
tercolor, Graphic Art, Architecture, Mar. 
31-Apr. 13. For further information write 






morning ° afternoon ° evening — gr. 7-3491 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


National Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE, SAM- 
UEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11. 
1949. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Open 
to all sculptors. Submit photographs of 
completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 
ing date Jan. 15, 1949. Committee of Se- 
lection. Exhibition by invitation only. 
$65,000 in commissions and purchases. For 
further information write Committee of 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. Mu- 
seum of Art, Parkway & 26th St. 

21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOG- 
RAPHY. Jan. 11-28. Print Club. Only 
lithographs made in 1948 eligible. Jury. 
Purchase prize $75. Entry fee: 75c to non- 
members. Entry cards due Dec. 27. Work 
due Dec. 29. For further information write 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadel- 
phia 3. 


Portland, Maine 


66TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Section I, 
Watercolors, Pastels, Feb, 7-27. Section 
II, Oils, Mar, 7-27. Sweat Museum. Open 
to living American artists. Jury. Fee $1. 
Entry cards and works due Jan. 2. For 
further information write Bernice Breck, 
Sec’ty., 111 High St., Portland 3. 


Seattle, Wash. 
21ST ANNUAL NORTHWEST PRINTMAK- 
ERS’ EXHIBITION. Mar. 9-Apr. 3. Art 
Museum. Open to all artists. All print 
media. Entry fee $2. Purchase prizes. En- 
try cards due Feb. 14. Work due Feb. 16. 
For further information write Mrs. Wm. 
F. Doughty, 718 E. Howell St., Seattle 22. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


9TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION WA- 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


per: Leading School of Modern 
rt.” 
DAY and NIGHT courses 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 








black mountain college, black mountain, north carolina 
_— basic and advanced drawing, painting, sculpture, weaving — music, 
academic fields —- woodworking, printing, bookbinding, farming. 


Information through Registrar 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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BARNETT 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 





MONTY AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND DRAWING 
PAINTING 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN =. 
LEWIS 15 Miles to Old Mexico CERAMICS 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS" 
COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 
28 





TERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. 
Feb. 6-28. University of Alabama. Open 
to all American artists. Media: transparent 
and opaque watercolor. Jury. Prizes and 
awards. Cards and work due Jan. 6. For 
entry blanks and further information write 
Mrs. Rosalie Pettus Price, Sec’ty., Water- 
color Society of Ala., 300 Windsor Dr., 
Birmingham 9. 


Wichita, Kan. 


18TH NATIONAL GRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


Jan. 8-30. Art Association. Open to all 
living American printmakers. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Fee $1. Entry blanks and 
work due Dec. 10. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Maude _ Schollenberger, 
Pres., Art Assoc., 401 N. Belmont Ave. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Chicago, Ill. 


38TH ANNUAL & 12TH MINIATURE EX- 


HIBITIONS OF CHICAGO SOCIETY OF 
ETCHERS. Feb. 7-Mar. 5. Findlay Art 
Galleries. Open to active members. Prizes 
total $150. Prints due Dec. 20. For fur- 
ther information write F. Leslie Thomp- 
son, Sec., Society of Etchers, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1 


Hagerstown, Md. 


17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUM- 


BERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS. Jan. 30- 
Feb. 27. Washington County Museum. 
Open to artists resident in radius of 50 
miles of Hagerstown. All media. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 1. Work due 
Jan. 15, For further information write Dr. 
John R. Craft, Dir., Museum of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


FIRST WISCONSIN STUDENT EXHIBI- 


TION OF ART. Jan. 7-30. Milwaukee Art 
Institute. Open to student-artists attending 
school for minimum of 20 clock hours a 
week. The artist must be a student at a 
university, college or professional art 
school in Wis., a senior in high school in 
Wis., a student who is resident of Wis., 
and studying out of state, or an out of 
state student who has been studying in 
Wis. for more than 2 yrs. Media: sculp- 
ture, painting, drawing, prints. Jury. 
Awards. Entry fee 50c per work sub- 
mitted. Work due Dec. 15. For blanks 
and further information write Art Insti- 
tute, Student Exhibition Committee, 772 
N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2. 


Newark, N. Jd. 


7TH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF 


NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. 
Jan. 3-27. Newark Art Club. Open to New 
Jersey artists. Media: watercolors, pastels. 
Jury. Entry fee $2 for members; $3 for 
non-members. Work received Dec. 27, 28, 
at Newark Art Club, 28 Franklin St. For 
further information write Herbert Pierce, 
291 Millburn Ave., Millburn, N. J. 


Omaha, Neb. 


17TH ANNUAL SIX STATES EXHIBI- 


TION. Feb. 2-Mar. 13. Joslyn Museum. 
Open to artists living in Colo., Ia., Kan., 
Mo., S. D., Neb. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera, gouache, sculpture. Work due 
Jan. 17. For further information write 
Joslyn Museum, 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 


20TH ANNUAL STATE-WIDE ART EX- 


HIBITION. Jan. 30-Feb. 13. Santa Cruz 
Art League. Open to artists living in 
Calif. Media: oils, watercolors, pastels. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry blanks due Jan. 
21. Work due Jan. 22. For further infor- 
mation write Margaret E. Rogers, 114 
“B” Pilkington Ave., Santa Cruz. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. April 30. Sioux City 


Art Center. Open to anyone who votes in 
Iowa. Media: oils. Jury. Cash prizes. Work 
due at Art Center, 613 Pierce St., Apr. 15. 
For further information write Mrs. Nich- 
olas O'’Millinuk, American Association of 
University Women, Sioux City. 





Springfield, Mass. 


30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPRING- 


FIELD (MASS.) ART LEAGUE. Mar. 6- 
27. Museum of Fine Arts. Open to mem- 
bers (dues $4.) Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, prints, drawings. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Fe’. 23, 24. 
For further information write Jessie C 
Morse, 62 Jefferson Ave., Springfield 7, 
Mass. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


14TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 


1-30. Butler Art Institute. Open to past 
and present residents of Ohio, Penna., 
Va., Mich., W. Va., Ind., Wash., D. C. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Dec. 12. For further information write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick 
Ave., Youngstown 2. 


The Art Digest 
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WORK SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 
If you are really talented we'll help 
you ize your ambitions . . . We 
are a Non-profit institution who will 
not only give you the finest training, 
but we will even help you pay your 
tuition by supplying you with a part 
time position in the school office. 
Apply Immediately 


Abbe School of Fine Arts 


Fine and Applied Art 
Founded in 1934 


1697 Broadway, cor. 53rd CO 5-2832 


COURSES BY MAIL in 


modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... . Nyack, N. Y. 


GULF COAST 
a ee = Seat a 


Ask for leaflet 


CLEARWATER @ Florida 


TY 
ACADEMY 
of 
FINE ARTS 


1902 


Write for free Catalog 
16 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINGIS 


STUDY PAINTING WITH 


JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


MORNING CLASSES AND 


SPECIAL SAT. WATERCOLOR GROUP 
STUDIO 1007 © CARNEGIE HALL, WN. Y. C. 


PAINTING 


Studio Class 
Painting and Drawing 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 
Write for Information MU. 4-6834 
129 East 29th Street © New York 16 


Ua 
SATU 
OF ART 


December |, 1948 


NOW IN SESSION 
JOSE deCREEFT 


Dec. 1-April 30 
ELIOT O'HARA 
Jan. 3- March 12 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

Those trancendental souls who 
are forever on the outlook for eso- 
teric value in art should seek the 
seance rather than the exhibition 
gallery. Visual art concerns itself 
solely with the seeable—and seeing 
is a matter of being equipped with 
a pair of eyes, same being organs 
devised for the apprehending of the 
phenomenon of light. It has even 
been discovered that neither cats 
nor owls see in the dark, but only 
in the half light. Light, by the way, 
is an energy, not an entity. It de- 
fines entities in accordance with 
their absorption or reflection of light 
rays to the eye. This is its only pos- 
sibility of revelation. It is, there- 
fore, confined to recording surface 
appearances. In doing this it tells 
all there is of great import concern- 
ing the inner meaning. If more 
would-be painters of modern persua- 
sion studied light as intelligently as 
do photographers, their work would 
not be characterized by such a com- 
plete blindness to the functions, phe- 
nomena and significance of illumina- 
tion. They are so afraid of being 
photographic, however, that they ig- 
nore these things and become some- 
thing infinitely worse—completely 
unenlightened. 


Print National 
[Continued from page 21] 


Seymour Tubis, whose Old Musician 
won the Mrs. Henry F. Noyes Memorial 
Prize for the best work in the intaglio 
media; the three American Artist Group 
Awards for an etching, a lithograph, 
and a woodcut or wood-engraving were 
awarded to Polly Knipp Hill for her 
etching, Sea Shell in the Parlor, Don 
Freeman for his lithograph, B Girl, 
and Bernard Brussel-Smith for his 
wood-engraving, Descent. 

John E. Costigan won the Henry B. 
Shope Prize for the best etching from 
the standpoint of composition; the John 
Taylor Arms Prize was awarded to 
Lily Ascher for her engraving, Angel 
of the Annunciation as the best piece 
of technical execution in the intaglio 
media, by an artist under 35 years of 
age; the Isabella F. Knobloch and the 
H., F. J. Knobloch prizes for lithography 
went to Richard Haines and Adolf Dehn. 

The Frank Hartley Anderson Memo- 
rial Prize for good draughtsmanship 
and technical excellence in woodcut or 
wood-engraving went to Bernard Brus- 
sel-Smith for his Ecce Homo; the Kate 
W. Arms Memorial Prize for the best 
print in the Miniature Exhibition was 
awarded to Leslie Cope for Plough 
Horse with Sleeping Dog; and the 
Treasurer’s Prize for the best print in 
the exhibition irrespective of medium 
or artistic approach went to Alice 
Trumbull Mason for her softground, 
Meanderthal Roturns. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. ¥Y. 19 CO. 65-8708 
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Girl in Blue Hat by Janet Brown 
Work by Student of 


ALBERT PELS. 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Hotel Beacon, 75th St. and Broadway 
Beginners and Advanced 
TR. 7-2500 TR. 3-4283 


OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY CO JRSE 
Beginners learn quickly — Ideal for Stit-Ins. 
Mature artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 
TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Roland Pierson Prickett, Box AD, Reno, Nevada 

Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Approved under Public Law 346 & 16 
Write for Circular to 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route No. 3 Sarasota, Florida 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Desi‘n, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information, address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


the Schoalor Ant Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved for Veterans 
In service and alertness credit courses for teachers. 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), WN. Y. SC 4-9518 


» SC 
Wee 
A 29th Year 

FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. individual 
instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 


"126 MASS. AVE. a€ BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


APPROVED FOR ALL VETERANS 

FINE ARTS © ADVERTISING ART 

SAXTON FELLS SCHOOL 
OF ART 


The Year Around School 
277 FAIR STREET KINGSTON, N. Y. 


*¥: STUDY ART under well-known professional Artists 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 











HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


» AVERY MEMORIAL 





* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING : GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK —* MAYER, Director 


25 Atheneum Square, Noth Hartford, Gieieanee 





¢ Commercial Art © Fine Arts ¢ 
Ceramics * Interior Decorating * 
Fall Term Now in Session 


Hblowre CE 


SCHOOL of ART 


3607 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 
OIL PAINTING & SCULPTURE 














Srupi0os: Private & Class 
74 SHERMAN PLACE Instruction 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. JO. 2-2629 





STUDIO PAINTING CLASS 


BRACKMAN 


October 15 to May 15 


Write to Carnegie Hall Studio, New York 


AMAGANSETT 
ART SCHOOL 


Study in Florida This Winter 
Landscape and Figure Painting 
Approved for Veteran Training, 

P. L. 346 Under G.1. Bill of Rights 
Write Hilton Leech, 

425 Hillview Ave., Sarasota, Flerida 


BUTER SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 

240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 












RINGLING ‘2° 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus. 
@utdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 


Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, Fr LORI DA 
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Backus Collection 


[Continued from page 14] 


Dance Costume (actually one of four 
fashion designs), his best, and prob- 
ably only watercolor in this country; 
a very delicate Virgin and Child, and 
a rugged study of a hand on dark paper. 

Three splendid Altdorfers (see cover) 
demonstrate this artist’s spiritual af- 
finity with the 19th century Romantics, 
and two very stylish figures by Urs 
Graf (1485-1528), whose work is sel- 
dom seen outside his native Switzer- 
land, are direct ancestors of the equal- 
ly stylish figures of our modern Kurt 
Seligmann. Rare indeed are Schon- 
gauer’s Head of a Bearded Man, which 
once belonged to Sir Thomas Laurence 
and is one of a known total of under 
20 drawings; Van der Goés’ Madonna 
and Child, to this reviewer the loveliest 
thing in the show; an incredibly lyrical 
little landscape by Pieter Breugel the 
Elder; a rather jolly St. John the 
Divine, by Master E.S.; the Massacre 
of the Innocents, a largish study for a 
stained glass window by Holbein. 

Little known here, and well repre- 
sented in the collection are Adam 
Elsheimer who greatly influenced the 
Flemings; Saenredam, with a church in- 
terior that is light, airy and almost 
modern in feeling; Van de Velde, with 
a spirited, economically drawn ship un- 
der full sail; Metsu, with a carefully 
finished Young Woman Holding a Book 
of Music. 

The two rarest of the rare have gone 
to the Fogg Museum to celebrate the 
70th birthday of Dr. Sachs, and are 
represented here only by photographs 
—an amazing study of a_ crouching 
figure, the only work of any kind in 
America from the hand of one of the 
greatest Germans of them all, Matthias 
Griinewald, and Two Heads, probably 
the only drawing by Bosch here. 

One of the remarkable things about 
this collection is that the most impor- 
tant part of it was assembled by the 
late Mr. Backus within the last dozen 
years—proof enough that it is still pos- 
sible to acquire a really first rate col- 
lection.—Jo GIBBS. 


Joseph Pulitzer by Sargent. On Exhibi- 
tion at Portraits, Inc. See Page 14 

























































DIAMONDISM 


Private painting instruction under direct guidance of 


YUN GEE 
51 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Famous American artist 


MAXMILLIEN GAUTHIER, French critic: 
“YUN GEE has constructed a theory, DIA- 

MONDISM..”’ 

ANDRE SALMON, known Father of Contemporary 

Art: 


* Paris recognition since 1928 


rt: 

“YUN GEE'S ‘surimpressionism’ reminds me of 
PICASSO ...Ravignan Street ...with chalk. The 
metallic coloring of YUN GEE is a revelation.” 
PIERRE MILLE, Great French writer: 

“YUN GEE is a remarkable and noted artistic 
agent de liaison.” 

E. A. JEWELL, Critic: ‘ AS 

“One of YUN GEE'S pupils is showing a virile 
portrait in diamond shapes.” (1933) 

“DIAMONDISM derived from CUBISM” (1947) 
D. RHODES JOHNSON, Critic: 

“DIAMONDISM really is a philosophy on the 
place of light in Art.’ 
H. YOTNAKPARAIN, Connoisseur: 

“DIAMO NDISM simplifies the work of the great 


masters.” 
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SCHOOLS 

THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Courses in Lettering and Layout, Illustration, 
Airbrush, Fashion Illustration, and Advertising. 
G.\. Approved. Living Accommodations secured. 
Personal instruction and individual progress. 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
DEPT. 12D CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 
a a 
Fashions, are 


44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decor- 
atin portrait, still life landscape. Rooms 
available reasonable rates. Next semester 
starts Jan. 3. Appreved G.I. Bill of Rights. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 








GUY WIGGINS ART SCHOOL 


WINTER SESSION—JANUARY 10th 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN ALL MEDIA 

Address: Llambias House, St. Augustine, Fla. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, ESSEX, CONN. 







BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, 
evening courses. Part-time and full-time. 
Faculty of 30 famous artists. G.I. Approval. Write 
for Catalogue “‘D.’’ Augustus Peck, Supervisor of 
The School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn a7, m. ¥. 


ane, Drawing, Advertising Arts 


Day an 


STUDIO-SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
& Fashion Illustration, Life Drawing, Costume 
& ne Design. 10 years placement of 
graduates. Second Term: January 24. 


Write for Catalog. 
ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 


229 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, 
SCHOOL 


LAYTON of art 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Winter, Summer, Fall terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 5128, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


The Art Digest 


Ohio 













Southern Arizona School of Art 


Individual instruction in drawing 
and painting. Oils - watercolors - 
black and white - portraits - land- 
scapes and creative development. 


J. HAVARD MACPHERSON 


Oil landscapes — still-life painting 


BEATRICE EDGERLY 
Oil portraits — figure painting 


CHARLES O. GOLDEN 
Watercolor portraits 


Daily Classes 
January through April, 1949 


Write to P.O. Box 4182 University Station 
TUCSON e ARIZONA 


MOORE 


School of Design for Women 
104th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 
polacins, interior decoration. 

Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 


INSTITUTE 
1326 N. Broad Street, 


of ART sa ses 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
A@illated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. &@ N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. O. 


a PAINTING crours 


Once per week © 31/2 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life Still Life * Creative Painting 


58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 


Fall-Winter Session 
October 4 to May 15 
Kenneth Campbell 


th Dante 


AND EVENING COURSES 
Fie Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial ‘Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


SCHOOL OF > @ Composition for 
© Illustrators © Painters 

Classes Day @ Eve. © Sat. 

ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 

54 W. 74 St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-0906 
nner i a ia 


THES INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 38 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of 
Creative 
Painting 


Personal Instruction 


Beginners @ Advanced 
©@ Painting © Sculpture 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


December |, 1948 


The Big Voice 


[Continued from page 8] 


ample of the Big Voice was Life’s Sym- 
posium on Modern Art in its issue of 
October 11. The distinguished group of 
side line experts, or rocking chair au- 
thorities (no artists were included in 
the panel), revealed themselves and 
certain of the more humanistic aspects 
of modern art with a tolerance and 
investigative spirit which must have 
had a constructive effect on the public 
by inducing a similar attitude. 

When asked if Life now intends to 
follow up this worthy effort with the 
obvious logic of a similar forum of the 
prime authorities in the field — the 
leader-artists who produce the goods 
and thereby know the values involved 
from first-hand experience, a _ repre- 
sentative of the magazine says no such 
project is as yet under discussion. 
Would a forum on science, one wonders, 
be so confidently presented without the 
representation of scientists? Or one on 
medicine without doctors? 


The Whitney Annual 
[Continued from page 9] 


big, honest Clown in His Dressing 
Room; Kuniyoshi’s well-named Disturb- 
ing Dream; Poor’s simple, dignified Por- 
trait of the Artist; Stuemfig’s nostalgic 
Two Little Princes. 

Among still other rewarding works 
are canvases by Sidney Gross, Julian 
Levi, Siporin, Franks, Osver, Houmére, 
Spencer, Berman, Cusumano, Grosz and 
Moller. 

Philip Guston, who traveled all the 
way from representation to abstraction 
in an idiom so personal as to be recog- 
nizable as far as one could see (even 
in his admirers), is now incognito. The 
Tormentors, a strong, rather emotional 
abstraction of large, simple forms in 
red and black is a stunning painting, 
but it bears no relation to the artist’s 
previous work. 

Perhaps it is too much to ask a strong, 
directed art when the world is in a 
state of flux and change, but if the 
artists, generally credited with a cer- 
tain amount of precience, would decide 
where they are going, it might give the 
less gifted members of the human race 
more confidence that a way would be 
found out of the maze. (Until Jan. 2.) 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Los Angeles Events 
[Continued from page 4] 


tion, 200 Years of Stage Design, con- 

sisting of original drawings by Italian, 

Austrian and French artists for stage 

sets done in the 17th to 19th centuries. 
* * * 


Gladys Lloyd (Mrs. Edward G.) Rob- 
inson’s local debut as a painter brought 
Hollywood and the Blue Book to the 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries for a crowd- 
ed premiere. Her exhibition, preceded 
by those in New York and Paris, is on 
view to Dec. 24. That she could achieve 
such lively and often subtle coloring 
and tonality in only two years of paint- 
ing, is astonishing. Living with great 
paintings, of course, must have helped. 
Mrs. Robinson is at her best in her 
impressionist pictures of Paris, in which 
drawing is subsidiary to painting by 
touches of the brush. 


chouinard 


art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Ililustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 

Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 

Fine Arts 


PHONE EX 4138 
6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


2723 W. 


ring © 
=. ence —s Fe peaet 
l= ~~ comm 


~~ INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN e@ CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, = TILLEY 
JOHN G. ORMA 
Classes in drawing, caleamee mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
Practical courses In Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashien li- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
lustration. Interior decoration and 
Industrial design. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


AMERICAN N:4i 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 9128, Chicago 4, Ill. 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Visual Arts: 
Commercial 


Professional training in the 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Art, and History of Art. Winter term: 
January 24-May 27. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection throngh study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of-the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8 CONROW 
164 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 


420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DirEcTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RU 


SSELL J. CONN, DEAN NWE 


EDGAR M. CRAVEN, RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN. GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, 


FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. 


C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Discounts for Our Members 


As we previously advised you the 
League has already arranged with some 
eighty or more dealers in artists ma- 
terials and frames to allow a discount 
to our members. A list of these is now 
being made ready and we hope to have 
it in your hands shortly. 

This has been held up as it seemed 
the fair thing to give others the op- 
portunity to be included. The League 
has steadfastly, from its beginning, tried 
to be eminently fair to all, as it has 
striven for Fair Juries. Our manufac- 
turers and dealers have co-operated to 
the fullest as they have learned of the 
usefulness and dependability of this 
organization. 

Please keep in mind, this is a confi- 
dential list which may be furnished 
only to paid-up members. This saving 
alone will surely be worth several times 
the cost of your membership, aside 
from all the other advantages it gives 
you. 

In consideration of this economic ad- 
vantage this must be a cash business, 


NOBACK, CARLTON 


WEGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. 


and only for members holding our paid- 
up card. If your dealers are not giving 
this discount, please advise us, or bet- 
ter still please ask them to get in touch 
with us. 


City Hall to Be Saved 


In our last Dicest columns we had a 
piece—“Wake Up New York”—in which 
we called attention to the sad condition 
of New York’s prized architectural gem 
and urged the responsible officials to 
arouse themselves. Teamed up with 
other organizations we have roused the 
city to action. 

Your Board member, Georg J. Lober. 
who happens to be the chief executive 
official of the New York City Fine Arts 
Commission, took a large hunk of the 
marble which had fallen from the top 
of one of its beautiful columns and 
went in to the office of the Acting 
Mayor and dumped it on his desk. It 
made a noisy “dump.” His Honor asked 
what that was and when Mr. Lober 
told him he threw up his hands. 

He opined that if this had fallen and 


bopped some good citizen on his head 
he could sue the city for a million dol- 
lars. So Mayor O’Dwyer, hearing of it, 
promptly had the place roped off and 
sounded a call to duty. 

Now something is to be done. One of 
the first important steps is to see that 
this “restoration,” does not fall into 
the hands of the “Political house- 
wreckers,” but is intrusted to the most 
competent artisans and experts avail- 
able. 

This belated and very costly lesson 
which New York has learned, and on 
which it will likely need a refresher 
course from time to time, is one which 
faces many communities and States over 
the country. We do not know how many 
hundreds of years ago some sage said, 
“A stitch in time saves nine,” so we 
may assume that indifference and ne- 
glect have through those years made 
a terribly costly pair. 

So many people can start things but 
there are few finishers. We can point 
to a State right in the very center of 
these United States which could effect 
a great economy by hiring a competent 
person to look after restorations and 
take that saving stitch before the nine 
are required. Pardon—pointing in this 
manner. 


The League's Honor Roll 


It will not be so long now before our 
Annual Dinner, at which time one of 
its distinctive features is the citing of 
those who have been singled out for 
distinguished service to art and artists 
in their respective communities. The 
awarding of Honor Roll Scrolls is a 
high-light at these notable events. 

We are recalling this now to bring 
it uppermost in the minds of our vari- 





pomarentpigneenl, WATER COLORS 


FREE—A new Color Chart showing the actual Permanent 
Pigments Water Colors. Also, 36-page technical booklet 


TWO LINES 


1 —ARTISTS Water Colors, true artist's quality in 
the completely permanent list at “‘student’’ prices. 


2—FINE Artists Water Colors, unexcelled in all 
desirable qualities by any other line at any price. 


ONE GOAL 


In all Permanent Pigments Colors: Superior 
Handling Quality; Full Brilliance; Absolute 
Uniformity and Purity; Complete Permanency. 


Guaranteed statement of composition on every tube as 
specified by The American Artists Professional League 


Le) 


on the formulation and use of artists’ colors. Ask for them 


at your Permanent Pigments decler or write direct to: 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE., 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE:—Morning Calm—A watercolor by Gordon 
Grant. One of our State Chapters will be the lucky winner of this beautiful exam- 
ple of Gordon Grant’s artistry. His current exhibition in Grand Central Galleries 
in New York is, as usual, a sell-out. He was awarded the prize for the best piece 


of painting regardless of subject in the recent New York City Chapter exhibition. 


ous State Chapter Chairmen and Chair- 
men of American Art Week. We are 
urging you to bestir your local clubs 
and organizations to recognize local 
patrons of art and local artists who 
deserve wider recognition, and cite them 
for this honor. Thus they are given 
nation-wide acclaim. 

Nothing you can do at this present 
time is more helpful to the cause than 
to help sponsor a name or two. Write 
for complete information to our Na- 
tional Director of Honor Roll, Paul W. 
Whitener, c/o Hickory Museum of Art, 
Hickory, North Carolina. 


Our Helpful Hostesses 


Chairman Frederick Allen Williams re- 
ported that many who attended the 
New York Show remarked on the at- 
mosphere the gracious hostesses lent 
the affair. 

The Chairman of this Hostess Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Eleanor Gay Lee, is most 
desirous of seeing they are thanked 
publicly. With the always dependable 
and efficient Mrs. Wilford S. Conrow 
who is Honorary Chairman, these other 
charming and delightful ladies who 
gave so unstintingly of their time, were 
Mrs. Virginia Thompson, Mrs. Hilda 
Yoder, Mrs. F. A. Williams, Miss Nell 
Boardman, Miss Dorothy Drew, Mrs. 
Francis Dale Paige, Mrs. Charles Pek- 
or, Mrs. Florence Whitehill, Mrs. Louise 
Norbury, Mrs. Rose Klous, Mrs. J. W. 
Thompson. 

Also, Mrs. Mary Clinedinst, Mrs. 
Charlotte Whinston, Miss Lane Van 
Hook, Mrs. Marion Tate, Mrs. New- 
bould Harris, Miss Lucille Hobbie, Mrs. 
Lloyd Southwick, Mrs. Emily Barto, 
Mrs. Helene Lawrence, Mrs. Ada Ro- 
sario Cecere, Mrs. Maria Cantarella, 
and Mrs. Hans Wagner. 

This is not the only one of Mrs. Lee’s 
activities in behalf of the League and 
nothing daunts her, not even the acci- 
dent which happened to her on the eve 
of this last show. A torn ligament 
caused her to use a cast, a crutch, a 
cane and taxis. She declared that cast 
weighed a ton. Maybe this is exagger- 
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ated a few hundred pounds, but it did 
not keep her from doing a very fine 
organizing job, as always, and while 
passing out these thanks, Eleanor Lee 
is hereby advised she has ours—in 
bundles. 


American Art Week Reports 


Our National Chairman for Art Week 
requests that State Chapters begin send- 
ing in their art week reports. She 
writes to stress the fact that the ma- 
terial must be sent in the form in which 
it is to be judged. This means it can- 
not be sent in loose or in such a con- 
fused state that time and money must 
be spent assembling it for judging. 

Ship these reports to Wilford S. Con- 
row, Natl. Secty., Carnegie Hall (stage 
entrance), 155 West 56th St., c/o Jerry 
Nelson, Asst. Supt., New York 19, N. Y. 


Backs Us Up 

When we say New Jersey is backing 
us up it does not mean we are being 
pushed back. No, indeed. Just the op- 
posite. Our piece in last issue of DIGEST 
on the Montclair show hit a responsive 
chord and the artists of New Jersey 
are singing out. 

A letter we’ve just received goes like 
this: 

“Brother — — — I’m glad you had 
the opportunity and authority to speak 
your mind on this recent jamboree.” 
You can imagine how the rest of it 
goes on, and what this writer has to 
say has been written, telephoned and 
told to us in person by the ranking 
artists in New Jersey. They strongly 
confirm our statements. 

It is too bad time did not permit a 
show made up of the rejected work as 
one enterprising gallery contemplated, 
which would have been three times 
larger than the official Montclair show. 
But they are cocked and primed for 
another time. However, our guess is 
that this situation may not again pre- 
sent itself. Maybe this show has served 
a useful purpose after all. It may help 
tone down the garrulity of judges. 

—ALBERT T. RED. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME! 
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Jars 


in convenient 
PADS and BLOCKS 


The same genuine Strathmore 
Charcoal and Water Color Papers 
formerly sold only in sheets are 
now available in a complete as- 
sortment of pads and blocks. 
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DEALERS: 


These Strathmore Pads are 

















available at your regular wholesale 








discounts—Order your stock now! 











AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 


67 West 44th Street 
New York 18,-N. Y. 


America’s Largest Stock 
of Art Materials 
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LALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Dec. 5-30: +Paintings 
by Women’s Art League. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art From Dec. 8: Re- 
ligious Art, Past and Present. 


ATHENS, GA. 
Univ. of Georgia To Dec. 14: 
ings by Carl Holty. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Jan. 9: Na- 
tional Watercolor Show. 
Walters Art Gallery 7o 
Christmas in Art. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery Dec.: 
Paintings. Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery Dec. 6-31: 
Annual Group Exhibition. 
Childs Gallery Dec.: French and 
American Paintings. 

Doll and Richards Dec.: Contempo 
rary American Paintings. 

Guild of Boston Artists Dec. 7-27: 
Small Pictures, Group Show. 
Holman’s Print Shop Dec.: 
Prints, Old Maps, Americana. 
Institute Contemporary Art To Dec. 
12: John Frost; George Lothrop. 
Museum of Arts Jo Jan. 2: English 
Waterwaters, Bacon Collection. 
Vose Galleries Dec.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. ) 
Wiegin Gallery, Public Library To 
Jan. 30: Felix Buhot, Etchings. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery To Jan. 2: 
Cent. Artists as Illustrators. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Art Gallery To Jan. 15: 
of American Artists. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute Dec.: 
Drawing Annual, 
Associated American Artists To Dee. 
11: Joseph Hirsch. 

Findlay Galleries Dec.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Gallery Studio Dec.: Dan Lutz. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o0 Dec. 28: Artists of 
Cincinnati and Vicinity, Annual. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 18: Pre-Christ- 
mas Exhibition and Sale. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Dec. 12: Van 
Gogh; To Jan. 2: Art of Litho- 
graphy. 

Ten-Thirty Gallery To Dec. 10: Carl 
Gaertner, Paintings. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Dec. 18: Scala- 
mandre Textiles; Le Corbusier. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 

University of Missouri To Dec. 20: 
William Sidney Mount. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Dec. 5-29: 
“Paintings for You.” 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 12: 
Britannica Collection Paintings. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Dec.: 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum 70 Jan. $: 15 Colorado 
Artists. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Cyril's Studio To Dec. 11: 
Danto, Woodcuts. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 11: 
gan Artists Exhibition. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum 70 Jan. 9: 
Thomas Cole Centennial. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 12: 
Tenth Texas General Exhibition. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute To Dec. 12: Early 
European Tapestries. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Dec.: Paintings and 
Drawings by Eugene Berman. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

Art Center Dec.: Federico Cantu; 
Gus Arriola. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists Dec. 2- 
24: Pictures for Christmas. 

Cowie Galleries Dec.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery To Jan. 8: 
Ebba Rapp! Jay McVickers. 
Hatfield Galleries To Dec. 24: 
Gladys Lloyd Robinson. 

Stendahl Gallery Dec.: Anéiént 
American and Modern French Art. 
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Jan. 9: 


Drawings, 


Second 


Fine 


20th 


Paintings 


Watercolor and 


Eakins Show. 


Arthur 


Michi- 


Taylor Galleries Dec.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Vigeveno Galleries Dec.: Modern 
French and American Paintings. 
Frances Webb Gallery Dec.: Paint- 
ings by California Artists. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Museum Dec.: Old 
Paintings, Metropolitan 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery Dec.: Dutch Paint- 
ings of 17th Century. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Art Institute Zo Dec. 26: Pepsi-Cola 
Paintings of the Year. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts To Dec. 20: His- 
tory of Artemisia, Tapestries. 
University of Minnesota To Dec. 
24: Open and Closed Form in 
Sculpture. 
Walker Art Center To Jan. 2: 
Christmas Exhibition and Sale. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Art Museum 7o Dec. 26: Late Con- 
temporary Paintings. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 2: 
Wedgwood, 1649-1949. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum To Dec. 12: 
Charles Woodward Hutson, Oils. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Arts Dec. 2-26: Scala- 
mandre Textiles. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Slater Museum Dec. 5-19: Water- 
colors and Drawings by John Sar- 
gent. 
OKKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center Dec. 5-26: 19 
French Landscapes, 
Loan, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Joslyn Museum Dec.: Paintings and 
Drawings bu Dwiaht Kirsch. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Academy of Arts To Dec. 12: Wa- 
tercolors, Prints, Miniatures An- 
nuals. 
Art Alliance To Dec. 12: Ben 
Shahn; To Dec. 19: Nicolai Ci- 
kovsky. 
De Braux Gallery To Dec. 31: 
Claude Schurr, Paintings. 
Museum of Art Jo Dec. 81: Re- 
cent Accessions, 150 Prints. 
Print Club Dec.: Walter Stuempfig. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute To Dec. 12: 
Painting in the U. 8. 1948. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Sweat Museum Dec. 5-26: Contem- 
porary American Painting. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum 7o Dec. 15: 
Anniversary Exhibition. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
State Art Gallery To Jan. 5: North 
Carolina Artists’ Annual. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Art Museum T7o Dec. 12: 
Binford and Marion Junkin. 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 
Farnsworth Museum To Dec. 26: 
Walt Disneu Drawinas. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Crocker Gallery Dec.: Cosla Collec- 
tion Old Master Paintings. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
Art Gallery Dec.: Nell Witters. 
Saginaw Museum 7o Dec. 22: Max 
Beckmann. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
City of Paris Dec. 8-31: 
Matherbe; Dorr Bothwell. 
De Young Museum Dec. 11-29: 
Masterpieces from Berlin Museums. 
Labaudt Art Gallery Dec.: Fernando 
Castro Pacheco; German Horacio. 
Legion of Honor Dec.: Annual Ezx- 
hibition of Painting. 
Museum of Art Jo Dec. 12: Gor- 
don Onslow-Ford, Paintings. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 
Modern Art Gallery Dec.: Contem- 
porary Paintings and Sculpture. 
Museum of Art Jo Dec. 15: Meyer 
Hiler, Ray Boynton, Tom Dryce. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum Dec.: Modern French 
Prints; Ancient Mexican Art. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum of Fine Arts From Dec. 5: 
Photographs of Ancient Egypt. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts 7o Dec. 12: 
National Ceramic Annual. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Dec.: Mu- 
seum Modern Art Loan, Photo- 
graphs. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Corcoran Gallery To Dec. 18: Art- 
ists of Wash. and Vicinity Annual. 
Library of Congress To Feb. 11: 
Centennial of Oregon Territory. 
National Gallery To Jan. 15: “Paris 
the Favorable Climate.” 
Phillips Gallery From Dec. 5: Ko- 
koschka Retrospective Exhibition. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Master 
Loan. 


Cent. 
Metropolitan 


Fourth 


Julien 


William 


~ Butler Institute To Dec. 12: Con- 


temporary Americans. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) 7o Dec. 
18: Burliuk. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Jan. 14: 
Will Burtin. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) To Dec. 23: Celia Hubbard; 
Dec. 6-24: William Harris, Col- 
lages. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Dec. 6- 
18: Carolyn N. Saxe, Watercolors; 
Portraits by Demetris Kakis. 
Artists Gallery (61E57) To Dec. 
17: Joseph Meierhans. 

Asia Institute (7E70) To Dec. 31: 
The Art of Indonesia. 
Associated American 
Fifth) To Dec. 24: 
Show. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Dec. 7- 
81: Intimate Paintings, Americans. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Dec. 5: Mary Mott-Smith. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
To Dec. 81: Christmas Group. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Dec.: Con- 
temporary Paintings. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Dec. 22: 
Oils by Tommy Beere. 

Botanical Garden Museum (Bronx) 
From Dec. 5: Bronx Artists Guild. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
Jan. 16: American Marine Paint- 
ing; German Evxpressionists. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Dec. 7- 
Jan. 1: Recent Graphic Work. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Dec. 
6-31: Christmas Show. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
To Dec. 9: Sylvia Laks. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Dec.: 
Paintings for Christmas. 

Delius (116E57) To Dec. 20: Vene- 
tian Drawings; Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Demotte Galleries (39E51) To Dec. 
18: Yonia Fain, Paintings. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Dec. 
4: Jacques Maroger. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) 
Drawings by Degas. 

Durlacher Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
24: Kurt Seligmann. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Dec. 
6-18: Albert L. Bross, Jr. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Jan. 1: 
Annual Christmas Sale. 

Emmerik Gallery (662 Lex.) To 
Dec. 18: Bonnard, Vuillard. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) To Dec. 
18: American and European Con- 
temporaries. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) 
11: Boumphrey, Lafugie. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) To Dec. 
15: Hogarth Etchings. 

French & Co. (210E57) To Dec. 
31: “Three Great Cities.” 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) 
Jean-Yves Pique. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Dec.: 
Grandma Moses. 

Galerie Lipton (791 Lex.) To Dec. 
18: Andre Girard. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Dec.: John 
Sutton; Raymond Nash. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand) 
To Dec. 25: Christmas Show; Dec. 
7-18: Harry Leith-Ross. (55E57) 
To Dec. 11: Keith Shaw Williams. 
Grolier Club (47E60) To Feb. 1: 
American Woman Writers Memora- 
dilia. 

Harlow Galleries (42E57) 
25: Peter Scott, Paintings. 
Hosking Gallery (130E56) To Dec. 
10: Tokio Hayes. 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) 
Cocteau. 

Jane St. Gallery (760 Mad.) 
2-24: Hyde Solomon. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Dec. 24: 
Lucia. 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) To 
Dec. 15: Isidor Kaufmann. 
Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) Dec. 
7-Jan. 26: Young American Navy 
and Its Commanders. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To Dec. 
24: Chagall, Lithographs in Color. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Dec. 
18: Max Ernst. 

Koetser Gallery (32E57) 

16: Caroline Van Evera. 

Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) Dec. 6- 
81: Contemporary American Art- 
ists. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) To Dec. 
11; Andre Racz, Paintings. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Dec. 24: 
Everett Spruce, Recent Oils. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Dec. 
7-31; Herman Rosse. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters and Modern French. 
Little Gallery (Barbizon Hotel, 63 
&Lex) To Jan. 4: Virginia Lyman. 
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To Dec. 
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To Dec. 


Dec.: Jean 


Dec. 


To Dec. 


Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Dec, 
11: Samuel Adler; From Dec. 6: 
Gift Exhibition. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Dec. 6- 
31: Herman Gross. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Dec. 
18: Jack Lubin, Paintings. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Dec.: Du- 
buffet. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Dec.; American Textiles; Litho- 
graphs, 1798-1948: Your Navy. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Dec. 11: Betty Parsons. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) To Dec, 
18: Paintings by Jay Robinson. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) To Dec, 
18: Caroline Clark Marshall. 

Museum City New York (Fifth at 
103) To Apr. 1: Doris Keane. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Jan. 9: Timeless Aspects of 
Modern Art. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) Dec.: Hilla Rebay, 
Watercolors and Collages. 

National Academy (1083 
Dec. 2-15: Audubon 
nual, 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) Dec. 8-22: Book Show. 

New School (66W12) To Dec. 11: 
Paul Terence Feeley. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) Dec.: Contem- 
porary and Old Masters. 

New York Historical Society (Cent. 
Pk. W. at 77) To Jan. 16: Early 
American Children’s Portraits. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) Dec.: 
“Scenes of Paris.” 

Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) Dec. 6- 
18; Arrah Lee Gaui. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) 
Hudson River School. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) 7o Dec. 4: 
Nalbandian. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Dec.: 
ern French Paintings. 

Norheim Gallery (Bklyn.) 
Agel Kjellson, Oils. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) 
11: Kahl, Gubin. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) 
18: Hedda Sterne, Paintings. 

Passedoit (121E57) Dec.: Color 
Lithographs, French Impressionists. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) From Dec. 
4: Theodore D. 8. Lee. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) 
nual Holiday Skow. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) To Dec. 
18: “New Yorkers, 1848-1948.” 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) Jo Dec. 
11: Franklin C. Watkins. ' 

Riverside Museum (Riv. Dr. at 103) 
To Dec. 5: Creative Art Asso- 
ciates. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Dec. 7: Si Lewen, Paintings. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) To Dec. 
18: French Masters, Benefit Show. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Dec. 17: Thumb Box Sketches. 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To Dec. 
11: Joseph Kaplan, Gouaches. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To 
Feb. 15: “The Symbol of the 
Rose.” 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Dec. 6- 
27: Modern House Comes Alive. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Jo Dec. 
20: Backus Collection, 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Dec.: Permanent Collection. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Dec.: 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Dec.: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) From Dec. 
13: Sculpture, 1948. 

Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Dec. 6- 
24: Clive Gray, ‘London Ruins.” 
Serigraph Gallery (38W57) Dec.: 
Serigraphs for Christmas. 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
(32E57) Dec.: Old Masters. 
Society of Mlustrators (128E63) 
To Dec. 12: Lester Beall. 

Steuben Gallery (718 Fifth) Dec.: 
New Designs in Glass. 

Van Diemen Galleries (21E57) Dee. 
9-23: Lily Shuff, Paintings. 
Village House (139W13) To Jan. 
15: Group Exhibition. 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
To’ Dec. 11: Group Exhibition. 
Maynard Walker Gallery (117E57) 
Dec.: Group Exhibition. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Dec. 6- 
22: Don Manfredi. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Jan. 
2: Contemporary American Paint- 
ing. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Dec. 2-Jan. 8: 
Courbet. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) Dec. 7-31: 
Alice Rahon. 


Young Gallery (1E57) 
and Modern Paintings. 
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Mievar Ortaues. sas ‘Works easdly on ald 
absorbent dwyaces” 


remains water soluble on the palette for days. 
dries quickly on the painted surface 
dries to the same value as when first applied— 
no color change from wet to dry 
becomes waterproof when dry 
for use on any absorbent ground 
used as a tempera, as an aquarelle 
and for underpainting 
for all styles and techniques 
for fresco painting on wet 
or dry plaster 
stable emulsion-free ts UDIO 
from excess water o . | ey TUBE 1” x 4” 
does not contain dryers 


STEVAN DOHANOS—The famous 
American Illustrator, Saturday Evening 
Post Cover Artist. Graphic Artist, Mur- 
alist, and Teacher at the new Institute of 
Commercial Art, Westport, Connecticut. 
He, like so many American Illustrators, 
is enthusiastic about the GRUMBACHER 
GENUINE CASEIN COLORS. 


COLORS 


These colors are a combination of the 
finest pigments that can be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 
taking place in the colors when they 
are intermixed. 


By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, an infinite variety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made 
available to the artist. 


FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. « NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


AT BETTER 
ARTISTS MATERIAL 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


thins with water 
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Malis ool MATERIALS* COLORS 


Now! a new, much-needed 


artist aid...by the manufacturers 


of the famous STRETCH-R-PANEL 


PR Lamia 


LMR me Sree ah 


@ 12 layers of canvas in solid-block book form, bound with 
richly simulated hard leather cover that doubles as a portfolio. 


@ provides added convenience plus great savings in cost. 


@ choose method for permanent framing, mounting, stretching, 
or storing after canvas is finished. 


@ “‘can’t-smear’’ protective clip holds cover slightly open per- 
mitting you to carry finished work, sti// in book, without smearing., 


e 8x 10...$1.50 e 10x 14...$2.00 e 12x 16...$2.50 


if not available at your dealer, order direct (add postage and please no COD’s) 


UES 


Materials Inc. 
IRA Ces: Cl I 





Surviving Servant of 
Medieval Italian Art 


Terre Verte 


This naturally deep olive green pigment was used long before the 
Renaissance, and examples of those ancient works amply prove its perma- 
nence. The richest sources of Glauconite from which Terre Verte is prepared 
are Bestonico in Italy and also Cyprus. 


For its own production Winsor & Newton chooses only the richest colors 
and most uniform specimens. These are finely ground in the appropriate oil 
and water color medium. 


Winsor & Newton’s Terre Verte is perfectly stable in both Water Colors 
and Oils. It is a semi-opaque translucent pigment, very permanent to light, 
and is valuable for mixtures as it is unaffected by other pigments. 


GANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG 








